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INTRODUCTION 

These are times of stirring. On every hand, all over the globe, 
new movements are springing to life. While the essential potentiality 
of these may not stem from recent developments but may have long 
existed as seed, lying dormant in the dark while maturing unobtrusively. 
I in the fullness of time they are capable of bursting forth into new 
form. | 

| i 

Such sudden changes are considered revolutionary phenomena. 

i 

j Outgrown husks, relaxing comfortably in the ground are heedless of 

! metamorphoses. It would be folly to expect such empty pods to expend 

i I 

the exertion necessary for self-transcendence or philosophic objectiv- I 

| | 

ity, in order to comprehend that startling new shapes might be part and; 

i | 

| parcel of their own immanent energy. But people are not pods. Their j 

i 

! ! 

total potentiality, regardless of life's concomitant casualties, can 

| increase with use, and so be projected forward into the future. 

I 

i Because of this it is possible for quite fallible humanity to 

I 

! understand more adequately and judge more impartially concerning spo- | 

i i 

i radic growing pains. There should be the possibility of sublimating 

j ! 

j destructive revolution into constructive evolution, by making use of j 

the combined intellectual and spiritual resources of the entire human j 

i 

family. 

That is the purpose of the ecumenical movement. A remarkable 
record of accelerating accomplishment has now strengthened the realiza- 
i tion of unlimited development ahead. 
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I. THE PROBLEM 

! I 

i | 

i 

i Purpose of the Study 

i 

Since the ecumenical movement should involve the entire human 
family, and as women make up a goodly half or even more of that number, 
the special problem of this study will be to discover what influence ! 

i 

they have had in the past on the spiritual life of the Church universalj 

and how they can hope to augment such a role in the future by making a ■ 

! i 

still more significant contribution. ! 

i I 

It would be impossible, however, to cover such an immense sub¬ 
ject, even with the briefest of reviews. Certain examples, therefore, 
will be cited, by way of categories into which the role of woman has 
fallen, or clues as to the direction it might well take, with the hope j 
that this will arouse interest in the reading of similar history, lead¬ 
ing in turn to the formation of enlarged plans for the organization of j 

j the work of women in the future, with relationship to the rapidly grow-i 

I | 

| ing ecumenical movement, 

| | 

I In this way it is hoped that the study will prove to be not only] 

i j 

I informational but inspirational, so that women of all lands may be 

j 

encouraged, in spite of many handicaps of past or present, to rejoice j 

i in the privilege of their responsibility for the upbuilding of the 

I 

j i 

Kingdom of God "throughout the whole wide earth." ] 


j Organization of the Thesis 

I 

The most logical place for finding illustrations to point up a 
study such as this is naturally in the Bible, that great accumulation 

j 

! of Judeo-Christian Scripture extending for nearly a millenium but 
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reflecting the literature of various peoples going far back into pre- [ 

I 

historic periods. The initial study in the body of the paper, there- 

l | 

fore, in Chapter II, will deal with stories and texts to which reference 
is most commonly made in connection with a study of the role of women. 

The third Chapter will then continue with Church history. As 
this often deals with material more legendary in character, and since 
the primitive Church is the most significant for authentic examples, an 
attempt will be made to stay as closely as possible to evidence con- 

! 

sistent with the canonized New Testament, referring to other works only: 
for a general background which might throw light upon customs, atti¬ 
tudes, or ideas of some particular period. The second part of this 
| Chapter will follow the deaconess movement, from New Testament times 
to the present. 

i 

The chief inquiry of Chapter IV will have to do with evidence j 

: | 

pertaining to the growth of various groups within the main streams 

I forming the larger body of the Church. This began essentially with the^ 

j ; 

j missionary movement, culminating in a first meeting of great historic j 

i | 

j significance at Edinburgh in 1910 which launched the current ecumenical 

i ; 

I movement. i 

j ; 

j j 

| Chapter V will continue with women in present ecumenicity, ! 

j | 

while Chapter VI deals with current problems, as ordination and Roman i 

I 

Catholic orders, followed by a look at some of the "Younger Churches," j 

! 

1 

and concludes with future possibilities for women's work, the two | 

latter themes being dealt with more fully in Chapters VII and VIII. 

Finally, Chapter IX recapitulates the main emphases of the dis- 

i 

I cussion, with one last thought for things to come. 
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II. SOME DEFINITIONS 


i 

t 




! jOikoumene 

j i ! 

i The word "ecumenical" has become very familiar since the develop-^ 

I : 

ment of the World Council of Churches. To be sure, it was used much in 
the past also, especially in connection with the great Church Councils j 
which were known as ecumenical, and it has been revived from time to 
time up to the recent present when it seems to have become permanent, 
and universally used. In fact, its reintroduction has proved to be so 
popular that it is often used carelessly, without due regard for its 
original and most significant meaning. For example, it has been adopted 

I ; 

by local churches where several religious backgrounds are represented 
in the membership. Likewise, it is applied to gatherings striving for 

: 

a more or less permanent type of cooperation, where the term "inter¬ 
denominational" might be more accurate. 

i The ancient Greek word, oikoumene , sometimes spelled oecoumene , ; 

i i 

jhas been translated as "the whole inhabited world." 

j j 

j That world, however, up to a few centuries before our present j 

i j 

jera, would naturally not have been very large compared to the present, j 

lit covered the area around the Mediterranean Sea, from Egypt in the j 

i ! 

I i 

jsouth to the Black and Caspian Seas in the north, and inland as far to j 
|the east as the region around Babylon, all of which had fallen to the 

j I 

jarmies of Alexander the Great in the fourth century B.C. Then came [ 

I i 

j further conquests by the legions of Rome, extending across the north of j 
Africa, over to Spain, Gaul, and other European regions north and east 
jof Italy, as well as into the more accessible parts of the British 

I__ 

| 

I 
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Isles. Thus the "whole world" would now refer to the Roman Empire, 

; ! 
i including its many provinces coming under the protection of the "Pax j 

I 

; Romana." 

j 

| In New Testament times, the word began to acquire derived mean- 

| ings, with shadings bearing decidedly Christian implications. Coming 

i 

I 

from the verb oikeo , "to occupy," and being the feminine form of the 
past participle, since the word jre, for earth was understood, the 

I 

! oikoumene, or "inhabited earth" gradually acquired a more spiritual 

| 

| meaning. This entire world, divinely created, according to various 

j. ! 

mythological or biblical accounts, was still the property basically of 
many other-worldly forces, whose abode it essentially was, Roman 
legions notwithstanding. 

Perhaps "the household of God" might convey some of the applied 
significance. That term, applied to people, comes closer to the mean- j 
| I ing connected with the word "ecumenical" as used by the World Council 
|of Churches, whose members did actually come from far-flung territories: 

t . j 

im a geographical sense as well as a religious one. , 

i * ! 

i 

"Ecumenical," therefore, refers to the Church, as the "Body of 

; i 

i ; 

| Christ," inhabited by the Spirit of God, wherever his honor dwells j 

i j 

'within persons "throughout the whole wide earth." j 

i ! 

' * ' j 

| Thus from the first centuries, the early Church could apply the ! 

j i 

! term "ecumenical" to their semi-occasional but more strategic gather- | 

i | 

I 

| ings, since the leaders were summoned from far and wide. On the other J 

! I 

| hand, an "Ecumenical Council" as Vatican II was called, and which would 

i 

I have been an appropriate title before the East-West split of 1054, was 

! hardly accurate for a gathering which did not in fact include all 
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| Christians. "Separate Brethren" were still on the periphery in 1962, j 

! : | 

| -when the first session of that assembly was held, under the inspired i 

leadership of Pope John XXIII, although they were later invited as 

j observers without voting privileges making the meetings gradually assume 

! J 

| more of the aspects of real ecumenicity. j 

\ l 

I ! 

For the First General Assembly of the World Council of Churches, ! 

j 

| held at Amsterdam in 1948, many Christian groups were invited, though 

| some chose not to attend, while others were not given permission to j 

j i 

leave their national borders. Thus it was ecumenical in spirit and 
intent, with high hopes of becoming more so in actuality, since it 
reserved blocks of seats for some of the possible delegates still 

1 

1 i 

absent. 

Many of these did arrive at the Third Assembly held at New Delhi | 

in 1961, where there were also in attendance duly appointed observers 

; j 

■from the Roman Catholic branch of the Church. That was only a year 

i 

jbefore the first session of Vatican II, at the later gatherings of 

: i 

:which Protestants were invited as observers, so that by 1965 when the I 

i i 

i ! 

fourth session of the Roman Council was held, the Christian Church was 

i i 

l 

!again rapidly approaching its ideal of ecumenicity. The Greek Orthodox| 

i 

and other similar Eastern Church bodies had already taken part in the 

j ! ! 

I World Council Assemblies from the beginning at Amsterdam, with increas-j 

i I j 

j ing participation, culminating in the attendance of Russian, Roumanian, j 
| i 

Bulgarian and Polish Orthodox delegations at New Delhi. j 

i 

Hopefully, the Uppsala Assembly will be truly ecumenical, with j 

| I 

! |many new member churches or national bodies in attendance, especially 

j | 

i jsince there is much inclination now among the Catholic groups to join 
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I with the World Council as cooperating delegates rather than merely as 

« 

I observers. 

| Christians, the world over, are realizing more than ever before j 

j . j 

I i 

i that the "world is too strong for a divided Church," and if ever there 

( 

i 

j is to be peace on earth it will have to start within their own "house- 

| hold." 

( 

j Another interesting overtone of the word "ecumenical" is that of 

j j 

i 

apostolic stewardship. "Economical," a similar Greek derivation, | 

i 

j referring to the capable management of the whole house, is closely 
related. Surely, it is economical to be ecumenical in spirit and in 
truth. j 

Movement 

This word is traceable to Sanskrit, the remote origin of so many; 

i 

good English words, where muta is the past participle of the verb miv , j 

i 

"to move." "Mutation," therefore, is a direct descendant, as would be 
"mutiny," familiar in India. 

A useful English synonym is the word, "stir," as the wind would j 

I set something in motion; to animate, stimulate; kindle, even as fire; 

! : 

! induce or compel to action for the attainment of a purpose. These are ! 

! I 

j ; all good definitions of "movement," and appropriate in connection with 

i | ; 

i j thoughts of the Holy Spirit in action, as related of Pentecost. 

i 

] Thus in the Book of Common Prayer, it is the Scripture that 

\ \ 

moves us, "in sundry places, to acknowledge and confess our manifold j 

! i 

I sins and weakness." ! 
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I. 


| In the Acts of the Apostles (2:2) it was a sudden, violent pnoes , 

i ; 

| j"wind," which caused the first ecumenical movement. The word pneumatos , 

i i ' 

j is used for the "Spirit" called "Holy," in the New Testament, as it vas 

i ■ 

j | 

i recognized as having a mysterious origin (2:4). 

{ j 

So we have a loftier vision of the ecumenical movement as divine 
I stirring, a revolutionary revelation, which Archbishop William Temple, 

j 

j of Canterbury, called "the great new fact of our time, this unity." 

| 

! The "Tower of Babel" (Gen.11:1-9) pictured pagan fission; 

| 

Pentecost (Acts 2:1-47) gives a more constructive idea, that of Chris¬ 
tian fusion. For many years the Church, in splitting into groups, at 
: ; 
first as large divisions and then into increasingly smaller ones, was 

j 

more inclined to paganism than to Christianity, although such forces 
may also be able to interact with the necessary tension for growth. i 


Role 


Although this word would seem to be self-explanatory, the dic¬ 
tionary can point up unsuspected significance here as well. It goes 
back to rotulus , which is Latin for "little wheel," and has come into 
jour language by way of Gaul, as has roulette , another diminutive with 
an equally secular meaning. 

But role , or roll , has forsaken the literal for a loftier impli¬ 
cation, having rolled right off into its histrionic career. Invariably,; 
therefore, we think of the character of an actor, an assumed part, 
unless we lend the whole more respectability by recalling its relation-j 
ship to persona , "person" in meaning rather than etymologically. 

This might also recall the symbolism of a little wheel from 
Ezekiel' s- 
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;the lively spiritual based upon this: "Oh, the big wheel runs by faith, 

; and the little wheel runs by the grace of God," which might be good 

! I 

!Reformation doctrine with a solid base in Scripture. This also could 
be helpful in constructing the role of woman in the ecumenical movement. 

Woman 

A woman, said the Anglo-Saxons, is a wifman , the wife of a man. 
This straightforward definition suggests woman's role according to 

"Holy Writ," as well as "holy matrimony." Thus we have four good i 

i 

ecumenical words, in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon, adding an! 
international flavor. 

; i 




i 

! 

i 

I 

I 


I 

1 
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CHAPTER II 


! I THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE BIBLE 

| j 

( : 

j Since the Bible covers some thousand years of accumulated human j 

i ; ; 

j experience, based upon that going back much farther into prehistoric i 

1 l 

! I 

j times, much of which has come to light from archeological discoveries j 
| in such countries as Egypt, Mesopotamia, or Asia Minor, it provides an ! 
| incomparable treasure store of historical and literary background. It 

t 

is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that it should be used as a 
source for human knowledge based upon divine inspiration, and as a 
reference for solving all kinds of problems, much the same as English 
"Common Law," likewise based upon biblical precepts, has become a i 

touchstone for long-standing precedent. This naturally goes back to j 

Jewish and Hebrew custom, to which we owe the gift of monotheistic i 

I 

religion, 

! I 

i Just as the Jews consult their Torah, and its subsequent com- | 

i 

Imentaries setting forth intrinsic meaning, so Christians refer to the 

| | 

|Bible consisting of both the Old Testament and the New Testament, for 

i : 

| slight on all types of problems. In doing so, however, many take an j 

| (extremely literal translation applying meanings from archaic language j 

| j I 

| ;which, due to semantic changes and misunderstandings, may or may not j 

j j j 

! (give an accurate rendering of the original. Or one phrase may be i 

{ i 

j j 

j extracted, thereby missing the significance of the reading from its j 

j i 

proper background. Such practice gives rise to the well-known accusa- 

| 

| tion of applying the "letter of the law" rather than its "spirit." 

i i 


j 
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I. CREATION ALLUSIONS 


TT 


\ In the first two chapters of Genesis we have differing accounts.i 

i I 

| The oldest of these (Gen. 2:4-24) was probably based by some prophetic ; 

( I 

i i 

; poet on the favorite stories of oral tradition, originating in the dawn j 

| I I 

| of history, then gradually reshaped by migrating families of nations j 

| according to their intuitional experiences under the impingement of j 

i i 

j spiritual forces. 

i ! 

i ' i 

! Potential literature of this kind would be considered a precious .' 

j heritage and kept alive in various scriptural forms, scratched out on 

i 

slate or ceramic surfaces, impressed into clay tablets, or recorded by 
pictographs on limestone and granite as well as skin and papyrus rolls 1 

or codices, for posterity to inscribe finally in derived scripts upon 
the scrolls which became the sacred books of the Hebrew people. By 
this time, however, many changes of thought and custom would naturally ; 
have evolved over the long centuries, under the influence of the more 

settled civilizations with which nomadic tribes came into contact. 

: ! 

j j 

|Such would be reflected as syncretistic combinations with those older, | 
|less sophisticated, perhaps, though often of greater intuitional and 

i 

spiritual value. 

The question might then well arise as to how God can speak to 

I t 

I i 

; |his human children. In trying to explain revelation, some have de- 

I I i 

| scribed it as the impingement of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts of 

i i 

i mortals who have phrased their subsequent conclusions according to 

i | 

[ inherited thought and language patterns. In such fashion a body of 

j |literature builds up, such as that cherished by Judeo-Christian tradi- 
ition as the "Word of God." 
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I To others, with similar human longings and revelatory experience^ 

i 

\ I 

this Word bears distinctive witness, and has become a dependable author-j 
ity for daily living, as is the case with those of the Moslem groups 

j 

i whose scriptures have a common monotheistic background, interpreted by 

i 

' prophetic thought. Thus through a common heritage of divinely inspired 

i 

i literature, hearts are strangely stirred as they receive the underlying 

i 

j messages of protective loving-kindness from even the oldest to the 
| latest parts of the Bible. 

Placing some of the thoughts from Genesis 1 and 2 in juxtaposi¬ 
tion, although they may come from widely separated historical periods 
as well as very distant geographical areas, we may read (1:27,28; 2:18) i 

I 

the following poetic explanation of the origin of mankind: 

God created man in his own image; 

In the image of God created He him ... 

Then the Lord God said, 

"It is not good that man should be alone; 

I will make him a helper, fit for him . . . ." 

And God blessed them, 
i And God said to them . . . 

| "Have dominion . . . over every living thing | 

i That moves upon the earth." j 

: | 

So it was that man and woman were created, in the earliest 

i l 1 

writings of the poet-prophets, based upon observation of the way thingsj 

; i 

Iwere in the world of nature about them, as revealed by divine inspire- j 

! |tion impinging upon human intuition. They were blessed in partnership i 

I I | 

j with God and each other, as they were ordained to have the privilege of 1 

i responsibility over every living being upon the face of the earth. 

{ i 

j 1 

j Their first responsibility referred to the gift of animals. Buti 

I 

j also it was understood from the very beginning of recorded tradition 
j that mankind was so bound up in one human family that each was respon- 
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sible for the wellbeing of his brother. In the frequently quoted j 

\ j 

question of Cain (Gen. 4:9), when the Lord required an accounting for j 

j i 

I Abel, appears the insolent alibi, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 

< i I 

j Cain's implication was "No!" The Lord's was "Yes." j 

t j 

I The privilege of responsibility on the part of man and woman in 

| 

l 

! .partnership with each other and with God involves also that of loving 

care for the great gifts of creation manifested in other living beings 

i 

| with whom we can commune, in spirit or by actual language. 

j ! 

The natural reaction to the realization of such gifts, on the 
part of humankind, is one of profound gratitude followed by the joy 
inherent in responsibility recognized and actively accepted. This is 
implicit in all Scripture, reflected in many ways, and is the only true; 
basis for good yachod , or "unity," in which brethren dwell together by 
the grace of God, in families, in koinonia groups, or in the entire 
world community. (Cf. Psalm 133:1.) 

Comparing the translation from the Hebrew of Genesis 2:18, taken; 

i from the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, with that of the King I 

! 

i James "Authorized" version, which so many prefer because of familiarity; 

i I 

jwith its beautiful English, we read: "I will make him an help meet fori 

i j 

| | 

' ; him." 

( ' 1 

! j ; 

| I From this comes the compound word, "helpmate," in the older j 

pronunciation, and with the derived meaning of mate as one meet for the 
other in all ways. Now this does not state that mates are alike, as 

j | 

i duplicates, but rather as a complementary pair. Though not exactly thei 

! 

J 

■ same by creation, yet are they equal in importance. A simple illus- 

! i 

i | tration might be the making of a pair of shoes or gloves, with mates 

{ 

i 

I 

I 
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; 14 

alike yet different, one being thus useless without the other. j 

j 

So in the Hebrew of Genesis 2s23, two words are used, alike yet j 

i 

different. The word used for a man-person is ish . From this is formed,! 
by the addition of the feminine suffix, ishah, a woman-person. Might 
iwe then say that a man is a simplified version of a woman? In physical 
form perhaps! But ish is still the basic root from which ishah is j 

developed. ! 

So we could go on, quoting and interpreting texts as many enjoy 
doing by way of flexing mental muscles. Yet when all is said and done, i 
analogies, however interesting or even enlightening partially, are in a 
different category from the kind of truth sought in Scripture and throw | 

little actual light on many of the problems to be solved. , 

It is more profitable, therefore, in searching the scriptures, 
"because you think that in them you have eternal life" (John 5:39), 
to seek out the entire significance of the spiritual truth concealed 
iwithin its literalistic word. 

; I 

i I 

! II. THE ATTITUDE OF PAUL j 

j ! 

i Some have extrapolated the conclusion that man, having been made j 

i | 

|first in the story of human creation, is the head of woman, as of the I 
| family. To push such reasoning to logical conclusion it would then i 
inecessarily follow that since animals were created before man they j 

should be the natural rulers! But if man, following the animals in a j 
sort of climactic order, was appointed to have authority over them, 

!what of woman who came after man? 


I 

t 

i 

! 

i 
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I 15 I 

Any good Doctor of the Church, ancient or modern, would categor- I 
ize such method of proof as a reductio ad absurdum . Yet it still j 

carries the weight of popular exegesis in many dignified church coun- j 

: • | 

cils, even today. Perhaps a clue to such an otherwise inexplicable 

state of affairs may be supplied by a certain statement attributed to 
Saint Paul. He was speaking, he admitted, part of the time for himself 
and not for the Lord. (I Cor. 7:25) 

In writing to the Church at Corinth, Paul had many serious prob- 

i 

lems on his hands. Here was a Greek congregation, newly won from 
paganism, to which he tried valiantly to give the necessary advice 
fitting their particular conditions. There was the matter of women 
wearing veils as head coverings, for example, whereas men should not 
conceal their locks. "For a man ought not to cover his head, since he 

j 

is the image and glory of God." (I Cor. 11:7) Yet customs do change, j 
according to areas on the globe, and historical periods. Today an 

i i 

| orthodox Jew could not enter a synagogue bareheaded; he even wears his j 

! ; 

j cap at home as veil as on the street. It is the woman who now goes ; 

; i 

I uncovered in all places, contrary to Paul's admonition (v.5). When she 

i | 

! does not, it is because of weather or fashion, rather than out of ; 

i '■ 

i ! 

j deference to religious custom. In the oldest branches of the Church, j 

j however, as the Roman Catholic, the advice of Paul still is followed, j 

| 

although it is doubtful if now it could be for the same reason, j 

! 

i 

"because of the angels" (11:10). Such statements, naturally, have j 

I 

little significance or even meaning for women of the present. So it is 
with many another admonition which Paul stressed in his letters to 

i 

j those first Christian groups. 
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| i In spite of this discrepancy of circumstance, many of Paul's I 

! ! | 

i jdirectives have been singled out and literally applied with great 

i l | 

| | j 

| |insistence by those who do not feel that women should be granted equal 

i 

i ifreedom with ordained clergymen to officiate at formal services or 

j i 

{ ipreach in connection with public worship. 

i 

j Accordingly, a much used phrase is used from the writings of 

| ; I 

| Paul, or others attributed to him, to the effect that "women should j 

| i 

! keep silence in the churches." (I Cor. 14:34) j 

j 

Upon closer study, it is discovered that this injunction does 

i 

not refer to preaching actually, as has been often stated by many and 
assumed by others without investigation. By returning the phrase to its 
; original setting and reading what goes just before it, it is easily | 

I : 1 

recognized that here Paul is describing a meeting where many take part, ; 
by a hymn, a lesson, a revelation, a "tongue," or an interpretation. 

I , ' j 

| (14:26) This is not at all the formal type of service to which we are 

i i ' 

■accustomed in church today, but what one would expect to take place in 

i : 

] | 

jthe "house churches" of the early Christians, where converts were 

| | 

(gathered for mutual encouragement with impromptu instruction by certain, 

i | i 

j iprobably self-appointed leaders, or joyful testimonies and ecstatic 

! j I 

| I utterances on the part of "the many." 

j I "If any speak in a tongue," advises Paul, "let there be only two! 

! or at most three, and each in turn; and let one interpret. But if i 

j I 

there is no one to interpret, let each of them keep silence in church j 

l ■ j 

and speak to himself and to God." (w. 27,28) "For God is not a God 

j 

i of confusion but of peace." (v. 33) Then follows the sentence about 

j 

J women keeping silence, after Paul had already told those speaking in 

i 

i 

I 

i 

! 

1 
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tongues to be silent if there was nobody available to interpret. One | 

I | 

|can imagine the confusion resulting without such sensible rules of ! 

I . ! 

'order, and easily realize this is not applicable to the use made of i 
this one phrase relative to women, which is often cited as scriptural 

l 

:authority that women should not preach. 

! j 

As a final piece of wise advice, Paul says relative to the 
instruction of women converts, "If there is anything they desire to 

i 

know, let them ask their husbands at home." (v. 35) This would reduce 

j 

the noise of all talking at once instead of "each in turn," and the 
confusion of unnecessary demands for explanations which would probably j 
have been given to the men first of all, since Paul went to the syna¬ 
gogues as soon as he arrived at a city. But women were not allowed in ! 
the main body of a synagogue with the men, although they could sit up ! 

in a gallery with the children. Ve can find a picture of the procedure! 

i ! I 

by reading Acts 17:1-4, where it describes Paul's arrival at Thessalo- 

t ; : 

I nica whereupon he went into the synagogue of the Jews, "as was his j 

i ! 

| custom." (v. 2a) i 

I ' 

I There "for three weeks he argued with them from the scriptures," 

i i 

| (v. 2b). This would have certainly given the men rather an extensive \ 

j | 

! j course of study, previous to any instruction obtained by the women. \ 

i I ! 

i j That it bore results is obvious from the fact that some of the Jews | 

were persuaded, but many of the devout Greeks also, "and not a few of 

! 

the leading women." (v. 4) Here, evidently, the women did learn at ! 

home from their husbands, as Paul advised Corinthian women to do. 

After working his way down through Greece, to Athens and on to 

Corinth, he found friendship with Aquila and his wife, Priscilla, who 

i 
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\ were refugees from Rome, as Emperor Claudius had driven Jews from that ! 

I ; 

i i 

Icity. Since Paul was a tent-maker by trade, as was Aquila, he stayed 

1 | 

| |with this superior couple, probably instructing them earnestly since 

! ! 

j Ithey both became important workers, and it is even supposed that Prisca, 

) I 

j as she was affectionately called, was an apostle. Paul puts her on an 

r. ; I 

equal basis with himself, as she and her husband instructed Apollos of 

| • 

| Alexandria who also became a fellow-worker. (Acts 18:24-28) In mention- 

£ ! 

! 

| ing the husband and wife team, Paul usually names Priscilla first, 
indicating to some scholars that she was probably even more prominent 
| than her husband in teaching others. 

"Greet Prisca and Aquila,” wrote Paul to the Roman band, after | 

\ Ithings had quieted down in that city so that Jews were beginning to j 

return, "my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus." (Rom. 16:3) 

i 

But before this, Paul had gone first of all to the synagogue at 

' ! I 

j ! 

I Corinth, where he argued every sabbath, and "persuaded Jews and Greeks." 

: I | 

|(Acts 18:4) This was his customary practice, although Priscilla did 

i " 1 

i i 

[not need to be instructed by her husband, as was the case with the | 

i ! 

j I 

[Corinthian Greeks, since both members of the couple were Jews, having a 

i ! 

! solid background of prophetic scripture upon which Paul could build at \ 

! j i 

j itheir home, while they were working together. 

1 ! ! 

I The advice for women to keep silent at gatherings would hardly [ 

j ] j 

! [apply to Priscilla, the "fellow-worker in Christ," who taught Apollos, j 

S | I 

| i another famous leader in the early Church. j 

j Paul also had high compliments for many other women of his day. 

! 

• There was Phoebe, deaconess of Cenchreae, apparently attached to a 
j [house church there, and commissioned for special work among its members. 
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i ! ! i 

|!"Receive her in the Lord," requests Paul, "as befits the saints." 

! |(Rom. 16:1—2.) She not only had a fine reputation for saintliness, but j 

t . i ! 

i I 

i for her many good works, as we read on. "Help her in whatever she 

i ; 

[ requests from you, for she has been a helper of many and of myself 

I as well." 

1 ' : 

! ; i 

I Then there were other women to be greeted especially by Paul, 

j ; 

| like Mary, "who has worked hard among you." (Rom. 16:16) 

! : Since the "churches" or groups of disciples at Rome also met in 

J houses (v. 5a), it was dangerous carrying on such service as these j 
faithful women evidently performed for Christianity during the Neronian ■ 

persecutions. This would have been true even before the famous fire of j 

| > 

the year 64, after which Paul, and by tradition, Peter, probably suf- 

i 

fered martyrdom. Even Priscilla and Aquila had "risked their necks for; 
j my life," wrote Paul (w. 4,5a), "to whom not only I but also all the ; 

j ! I 

churches of the Gentiles give thanks; greet also the church in their 

i l 

:house." 

j Putting all such evidence together, it would surely seem that 

j I 

j (Paul had a very high regard for women workers in the early Church, and 

1 ' : 

! idid not hesitate to show his appreciation. Yet that one passage about ■ 

j | | 

! Iwomen keeping silent in meetings is quoted over and over again, as 

j | | 

j !testimony that women should not be ordained, since they have been for- j 

j i 

I bidden to speak in public. 

j 

I 

I To pass on to a much more significant piece of proof concerning 

| Paul's generous attitude toward all the Christian flock, we read in his 

1 

i epistle to the Galatians, "There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 

5 I 

j jneither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for you are j 

I i-1 

j 

i 

j 

t 
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all one in Christ Jesus.” (3;28) Surely, this is most valuable testi- j 

; ; | 

mony. Here we have three social groups, commonly despised by those 

| ioutside the Christian Church, and sometimes within it or this reminder 

1 would hardly have been necessary for Paul to include, yet all are to be j 

j I 

j considered equal, and as one in the unity which was so very ”good and i 

pleasant”for brethren to observe. 

i 

The three groups to be regarded as one in Christ Jesus were j 

i 

chosen to represent common classifications on the basis of nationality, I 

! 

social class, and sex. In a primitive Church, it is not difficult to ! 
Imagine cliques according to any or all of these, since this prevails 
today. 

Jews would think uncircumcized Greeks, or any sort of representa^ 
fives of the "Nations," the common word for "Gentiles," as decidedly 
inferior in a godly group; and the compliment would be returned since 

the Greeks felt themselves superior in learning and culture. Slaves, 

i I 

often those captured in war from other nations, were the scum of the 

jearth, to be dragged in chains behind a conquering hero, then sold into j 

i | 

jmisery worse than death if they chanced to survive. 

As for women, although some were honored and even spoiled, the 
jmajority were regarded as a mysterious evil, to be exploited and for- 
jgotten, although this depended upon the cultural and religious back- 

I ! 

jground largely. Jewish groups held womanhood in high esteem, recalling j 

I I i 

jtheir mythological origin and the inconsequential difference between j 

j j 

jish and ishah , with the commandment to honor both father and mother. 
However, many Jews had long since accepted Hellenistic beliefs and 
j jcustoms, so were emancipated from such old-fashioned notions. Now much 

I 

I 

i 

\ 
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of this changed with a renewed emphasis upon a religion which went back 

to the highest social teachings of the great Hebrew prophets, as empha- 

] i 

i sized by Jesus of Nazareth. Paul had room in his brave Church for all, 

I i 

j founded upon similar principles, since he tried to be a worthy follower 

1 I 

t i 

i of his new Master. This spirit is summed up preeminently in the beauti- 
| ful description of agape , a special kind of love for the Christian, 
j (I Cor. 13:1-13) 

"Make love your aim," he finally urged, in the first line follow¬ 
ing his eloquent description of "the greatest of these" three virtues of| 
faith, hope, and love, "and earnestly desire the spiritual gifts."(14:1)j 
In spite of obvious differences, however, all members had the j 

! j 

God-given right to grow as persons, the most lowly as well as the j 

greatly honored, each contributing his share according to special endow-; 

j ment but with equal dedication. Thus the Body of Christ, the Church, i 

I j 

! could be perfected only if each fulfilled his own particular function, 
and so made up a unified whole. 

I 1 

| "For as in one body we have many members, and all the members do j 

f i ' 

| not have the same function, so we, though many, are one body in Christ, I 

j and members one of another," wrote Paul to the church at Rome (12:4-9). ! 

! j | 

j ’’Having gifts that differ according to the grace given to us, let us use! 

j 1 : 

i them; if service, in serving; he who teaches, in his teaching. ... ! 

I I ! 

| t 

| Let love be genuine." j 
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I 

1 

1 I 

III. GOSPEL STORIES ! 

■; 1 

; I 

When the Protestant Reformation substituted the authority of the j 

i i 

i 

"Word of God" for that of the "Church," based also upon a solid founda-j 
; ! 

tion of Scripture but often kept exclusively as the prerogative of 

priestly interpretation, it opened the way for all kinds of new confu¬ 
sion, much no more desirable than the errors it claimed to correct. 

Yet this also was transpiring in the "fullness of time" since new 

j 

scholarship was about to bring into the picture a clearer understanding 
of the Bible. 

Granted, it was no easy matter to take certain passages literally 

: i 

I 

now that "Scriptura" was being transferred from dead Latin, once the : 

language of the "common people" as translated in the Vulgate from 

i 

Hebrew and Greek sources. Hence the solution of allegorical interpre- j 
tations seemed the true intention of the Holy Spirit. Pushing this to 
ithe extreme limits of common sense, however, an explanation was found 

; . t 

!for about every difficult passage. Old Testament stories were sub- | 

; i 

| ;jected to procrastean editing in order to pre-figure those appearing in; 
j ithe New, especially all such as were in any way connected with the life^ 

j ! j 

| ■ deeds, and teachings of Jesus the Christ. j 

I : ‘ 

| : ■ 

{ j Yet even a child, reading the Gospels, should be able to catch j 

| ! the spirit of loving concern which Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth j 

! ! i 

I j proclaimed quite frankly (Luke 4:18-19) to be his work, based upon the j 

! , _ , i 

j prophetic passage he read from the book of Isaiah. (61s1—2a) He had j 
j come, he said, to preach good tidings, or news, to the poor and af¬ 
flicted, to release the captives, and bind up the broken-hearted, to . 
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1 


) 

i 

t 


open the prisons of those bound, and set at liberty the oppressed. He 

i 

also added to heal the blind, thus enlarging upon the message of the 
prophet as we know it today. Perhaps he was reading from a different 
version, as the Septuagint. Or could it be he was referring to the 
Spiritually blind, as well as those unable to see? At any rate, the 


f 


work of Jesus accepted as his own is still that of his Church. And 
much there is to be done all over the world, by every man, woman, or 
child made in the image of God. To all, the Holy Spirit in Scripture, 

I 

: I 

or alive in the world, holds up high ideals for courage to accept. i 

It is especially interesting to note in this same Gospel of Luke,: 
the attitude of Jesus toward women. Even before he was born, women 

i 

i j 

figure largely in the stories of his family. 

There was his aged aunt, Elisabeth, a noble person of great faith; 
and humble obedience. She was the mother of his cousin, John, later to 
be known as the "Baptizer," since he followed the ancient Jewish custom 
[of calling people to repentance by the shallows of the River Jordan, 
■where their sins might be washed away symbolically. Elisabeth must have; 

I 

left a deep impression of goodness on the youthful mind of Jesus as a 

! 

lad. Her husband was a priest who took his turn serving in the great j 

! i 

temple at Jerusalem, which Jesus later was to call "my Father's house." ; 

j(Luke 2:49) One can imagine how carefully Elisabeth kept the holy i 

j 

priestly garments worn on that special day of all the year when a High 

j 

Priest of God entered the most sacred place to pray for the wellbeing 
i i 

of his people. 

Most of all, the mother of Jesus, Mary, was well versed in the 
prophetic history and destiny of her people, as it related to all 


i 

•j 
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mankind. As an unusually spiritual person, she would carefully observe j 
lall the time-honored laws of worshiping God, and would teach her young 

son from the Torah each day so that he might take his place with honor ! 

i 

; I 

in the synagogue. j 

; I 

i While his father, Joseph, taught him the carpenter's trade, for j 

every lad must learn a trade or it was as if he were being taught to 
steal, Mary would reveal to his youthful imagination the lofty spiritual 
truths which later on he was to speak to the multitudes on the hillsides 
of Galilee. 

It has been suggested that Luke heard many of the stories of 
ijesus' compassionate concern for those in trouble from women, as he 
traveled about the countryside. He tells of the widow's son at Nain, 
who had died. "The only son of his mother and she was a widow. A large! 
crowd from the city was with her. And when the Lord saw her, he had 
compassion on her, and said, 'Do not weep.' And he came and touched 

i 

>the bier. . . . And the young man sat up, and Jesus gave him to his 

| ‘ 

’mother." (7:12-15) 

i Jesus could also feel sorry for the social outcasts, as veil as 

[those vith mental disturbances or afflicted vith various other infirmi- j 
jties. (In Luke 7:36ff, 8:2-3, ve read of some of these.) 

Then there was Joanna, the wife of Herod 1 s steward, Susanna, and 
|"many others, who provided for them out of their means." | 

I ' 

i I 

So it seems there were plenty of women about, while Jesus was j 

■ i 

[growing up and all during his ministry, waiting on the disciples or j 

! 

[helping in every way possible, as well as being helped when in need. 
'They must have borne a good witness to this Son of God in the following 
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i 

! 

i 


I 


i 

i 


i 


days, and no doubt their accounts figure more largely in the Gospels 
i } 

than realized. i 

i i 

! Some of these women were doubtless prototypes of the later 

deaconesses, as well as winning respect as prophetesses. One such was 
the aged Anna, a widow of eighty-four, who "did not depart from the 
temple, worshiping with fasting and prayer day and night." (Luke 2:37) 
When she saw the Holy Family offering the usual sacrifice for Jesus 

; i 

after eight days, she "gave thanks to God, and spoke of the babe to all j 

i 

who were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem." (v. 38) 

It would seem, then, that the order of widows, who later were 
mentioned as a special group in the early Church, had its beginnings in 

j i 

the daily Jewish life, where it was the pious rule to care for solitary j 

j - 

aged women in their midst. 

Yet we can trace with certainty the custom far back to the many 
injunctions to care for widows and orphans, found in the ancient lavs 
|of the Hebrew people, while beyond those even are Egyptian records of 

I ; 

(equally characteristic solicitude. 

! j 

Coming from the twenty-second dynasty of the New Kingdom, or the | 

j i 

jEgyptian Empire, is a most interesting document, Papyrus 10474 in the 

I \ 

(British Museum. This was transliterated from its original hieratic intd 

1 j 

(hieroglyphics, for easier translation, and then into German by : 

H. 0. Lange. In this one can read many passages urging special care for 

i 

(widows and orphans. All of these, and many similar ones in the Pro- j 

I 

logise, as well as from chapters 5, 23, and 30, are so very similar to j 

Proverbs 22:17-23:12, that it is perfectly clear where the latter 
originated. The only difference between the two books is a matter of 
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i 


'time, the Egyptian being from about the tenth century B.C., or around ! 

i i 

I ; 

jthe period of Solomon, who collected wisdom literature from many sur- j 

j ! 

rounding counties. Such an early ecumenical activity in the golden age j 
i i 

! ! 

|of the history of the Jewish people, might provide much interesting 

I ! 

lhackground now for many of the social customs of oriental countries. j 

; 

In the Egyptian book, the Wisdom of Amenemope , is a description 
of how a priestess occupied her time in temple service, for which she 
was especially ordained according to the ritual of the period. Being 
a trained musician, she played the sistrum in the worship of "the Great 

i 

Ones," they being in this case Shu and Tefnut , children of the Creator ! 
god. Shu represented the atmosphere separating earth from sky, or the 

t i 

jdivine breath which gives life to all creatures. This was a very impor¬ 
tant appointment, therefore, and it is interesting to find that a woman ' 

i i 

had occupied such a high position in religious circles. Then, as if j 

that were not honor enough, she was also the high priestess of Horus, 

! . 
jthe eagle god who was the young son of Osirus. 1 

i i 

I ; 

| Women seem to have occupied a more exalted position in Egypt than 

j I 

in almost any other ancient land, and it is well known that many Hebrew 

j : 

customs were similar, probably from rather close contacts over the 
centuries. This is evident later, when Joseph and Mary took their young 
son into Egypt to escape the wrath of King Herod. There is an ancient j 
Coptic Church in the oldest quarter of Cairo built in honor of Mary, j 

j 

who is worshiped there much the same as in other primitive Christian j 


^H. 0. Lange, Das Weisheitsbuch des Amenemope (Copenhagen: Host, 
1925), Prologue C 111:7. 
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Churches. Also there is a venerable Coptic Monastery "of the Mother," | 
northwest of Cairo. | 

Aside from early martyrs, as Saint Catherine, whose Greek j 

; i 

Orthodox monastery at Mount Sinai contains many interesting relics con¬ 
nected with her story, not many women of the early Church attained to 

j 

such reverence. Yet we know they figured largely in the earliest 
writings, and they constantly appear in pages of the Gospels as well as 
in the Book of Acts. 

Some did not even belong to the elect people of God. But Jesus ! 
had a way of drawing into the circle of his concern the last, least, and; 
;the lost. j 

i | 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when a Baal-worshiping ; 

Canaanite woman heard the "Son of David" was nearby, she rushed out to ! 
| ibeg for healing on behalf of her daughter; for that was the general 

' j 

| title given then to a miracle-worker. At first Jesus paid no attention 1 

i j I 

ito her pleas. Whether he wished to test her faith, or did not wish to 
|be identified as a magic healer is not clear. But when she became so ; 

i ! 

persistent that even his disciples urged him to send her away, he 

| 

jexplained that his mission was to gather in the lost sheep of Israel. 

i' I 

j i 

j Then in her extremity, she cast herself at the feet of Jesus, 

jbeseeching for help, though well aware that as a woman, and especially I 

i 1 i 

I jone of another race and religion, her claim would go unheeded by any | 
| but a man of God. As if to try her to the utmost, the reply was that j 

i I 

| the bread of the children should not be thrown to dogs. j 


j 
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"Yes, Lord," replied this humble but determined and resourceful 
jforeigner, "yet even the dogs eat crumbs that fall from their master's 
table." 


i 


i 


| Marveling at her understanding of the true spirit of grace, Jesu^ 

j ' 

| rejoiced in her great faith and granted her heart's desire. 

< 

I ; 

Surely, this woman (described in Matt. 15:21-28) might well 
qualify as patron saint of all those yearning to be included in the 
world Church. 

- i 

Crossing over to Samaria, we meet another aspirant for knowledge j 

:in true worship, in order to quench a thirst for the spirit of soul- 

satisfying relationship. This poor soul had crept out in the noonday j 

i | 

Jheat, when there was no danger of meeting any of the good housewives 

| I 

of Shechem. They would go early to fill their water jars from the deep ; 

; i 

well of Jacob, with the coldest, sweetest spring water for miles around.; 

To her surprise she found the spot was not deserted. There was 

: l 

j& figure seated at the edge of the well, leaning against it wearily. 

! i 

;But it was not a woman. Nor was it one of her villagers. 

i | 

; Lifting his head, the stranger asked for a drink of water. The 

i \ 

jwoman then recognized that this man was Jewish, and fresh fear gripped I 

| ! 

;her heart. Surely, he would understand she was an outcast! Yet he did | 

i : 

jnot even seem to notice. Curiosity overcoming caution, she ventured to j 

I 

jask a question. 

I 

"How is it," she said, "that you, a Jew, ask drink of me who am ! 

i ! 

i 

a woman of Samaria?” j 

i 

i 

His reply was completely mystifying, and awesome. "If you knew 

i 

jthe gift of God, and who it is asking for a drink, you would be asking 
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of him. And he would give to you, of living water." | 

The gift of God? Ah, now she understood. He must be one of thai^ 

j | 

queer group who had separated themselves from the world. Only such j 
would ask her for a drink. She had heard it said also that they claimed 
| to be especially gifted in spiritual matters. Also they referred to the 

Law as a well of living water. Yet they alone claimed to have the true 

i 

knowledge. 

"Sir," she said then, gaining courage, "you have no way of 

| | 

.reaching the water in this deep well. Are you claiming to be greater 

than our father, Jacob? He gave us this well, you will recall. He 
drank from it himself, and all of his sons including Joseph to whom he j 

i i 

: i 

jfinally willed it, as a heritage to him and his descendants forever. 

No doubt she thought to establish her claim as being even more , 

important than that of the children of Judah who were so proud of their | 

special heritage, including Jerusalem. But, strangely, this man seemed i 

|not to be interested in such facts. I 

! | 

"Everyone who drinks of this water will thirst again," he was ! 

i ! 

j isaying. "But the water I can give him will remain within, as living 
\ ! ! 

| i ; 

j iwater, welling up into life eternal." 

! • ! 

j ! I 

| ! At that she lost her fleeting assurance once more. What if this J 

! I ! 

J ipeculiar Jew, who did not seem a bit interested in matters of property j 

l i 

I l ; 

I irights, had some special secret, even that of life eternal, as he had j 

I ! 

j mentioned? ! 

! i : 

{ Softly she spoke now. "Will you not give me of this water then, 

' so that I may not need to come here any more, to draw from this well?" 
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But the abruptness of his next statement took her completely off 

jguard. 

"Go," he bade her, "call your husband and come here!" 

Startled and confused, she confessed simply, "I have no husband." 

j 

"No, for he whom you now have is not your husband!" 

"Oh, sir," stammered the bewildered woman, "it is clear you are 
a prophet. So then, tell me one thing more. Our fathers worshiped in 

! 

this mountain. You, however, from Jerusalem say that is the only true 
place for worship." 

"Woman," came the quick reply, "the hour is even now at hand j 

when you will worship neither here nor yet at Jerusalem. But you will ! 

I I 

jworship the Father in spirit, and in truth. For so does God wish his j 

Children to worship him." (John 4:1-42) i 

I ! 

This profound lesson in truth, as opposed to tradition, was not j 

wasted upon the people of that despised place in Samaria. For the woman; 

jwhom Jesus took the trouble to instruct that day became a missionary, 

j | 

pot only to her own village, but even to the entire world, 

) | 

j One might even say she deserves the distinction of being the 

jfirst bearer of the Good News at the "grass roots” level on record, so | 

I ; | 

! j i 

j far as a goodly human harvest was concerned. Not only did she prove to j 

j i | 

I be an effective preacher, but became such without benefit of previous I 

1 I ! 

I 

• brthodox training. She could not, of course, boast of any proper ordi- 

I 

nation in the apostolic maimer, having derived her authority from the 

t 

) 

fsubject of her message himself. 

"You shall receive power," wrote Luke (Acts 1:8) "when the Holy 

i 

J Spirit comes upon you, to be my witnesses ... to the end of the world." 

i 
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CHAPTER III 


¥OMEN IN DEVELOPING CHURCH HISTORY j 

i 

1 | 

To a jaded, discouraged, downtrodden and well-nigh hopeless j 

{ 

world, Christianity came like a refreshing impulse of new life. j 

I 

Instead of philosophical speculations or monotonous rituals passed on j 
from a pagan past, here was something definite and meaningful, calling 
for action based on respect for human personality, inspired by a God of 

S 

love and truth. The Gospel was indeed Good News, giving wings to the 
feet and compulsion to the spirit. 

This stands out clearly from the missionary enthusiasm of Paul, j 

i 

i j 

idescribed in his Epistles and the Book of Acts, to accounts of the con-j 
tagion of those first believers who made history in the early Church. ! 

It seems amazing that the message of victory over death should have 
;swept throughout the whole inhabited world in such a brief period. To 
|be sure, the good Roman roads facilitated travel, so that news could bej 

| I 

! ! 

! sent from one end of the empire to the other expeditiously. The 

; i 

| "Caesars," or political war-lords, saw to that, in order to protect 

i their territories from disorder or disloyalty. Efficiency was the 

j 

|order of the day, and enforced peace the law of the land. 

i ] 

| i 

But again, "in the fullness of time" came a new type of effi- j 

! 

j ciency, generated by visions of worthier goals and greater possibili- 

i ties for living. A different type of peace, passing ordinary under- 

I 

| standing, produced a poise of indifference to the usual catastrophies j 

| of life. Stories of the Church Fathers reflecting such attitudes make 

| 

jfascinating reading. 
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! 

* 

i 


I. SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF THE EAST j 

| 

\ ! 

i The Province of Pontus in Asia soon became as strong a Christian j 

j 

| center as far more accessible areas in the Roman world. It was to this J 

j : j 

j .far-off area that the First Letter of Peter was addressed, "to the j 

l I i 

i Elect" of the new Church. It is possible that relatives of Priscilla j 

i | 

were counted among that distinguished community since it was her native 
c ountry. 

In writing to the Emperor Trajan, Pliny the Younger, governor of I 

I 

Bithynia, had described early in the second century certain "ancillae 

| I 

quae ministrae dicebantur. IT ^ Even though these maidens were called 

i i 

! "ministers," they were no doubt more on the order of deaconesses, 

I I 

I"ministering angels," as they were known at later Byzantium, before it ] 

was renamed Constantinople by the first Christian Emperor, Constantine.j 

' ; 

I This was to be a place where some very famous women, as well as ! 

:men, served well. There was "Macrina the Elder," influenced by Gregoryj 

!called "the Illuminator" who became the Apostle of Armenia. She 

i t 

j ! 

(belonged to a substantial family, and her husband had considerable 

i i 

j influence as well as property, both in Pontus and Cappadocia. i 

j j 

! ; During the persecution of Emperors Galerius and Maximianus, 

j | i 

|however, they were forced to hide in the forests on mountain slopes, 

i 

j enduring much hardship for seven lean years. It is the next generation,, 

j j 

f land the one following that which became especially famous. There was 

! i 

| not only the younger Macrina, a granddaughter, but her brothers, j 

; I 

J I 

\ _ 

^Anne Fremantle, A Treasury of Early Christianity (New York: 

New American Library, 1953), p. 216. 

I 
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Gregory of Nyssa, Basil called ’’the Great," and Peter, who became 

! 

Bishop of Sebaste, thus following the example of the older and better 
i known orthodox prelates of the Nicene Creed. 

i : ' i 

! ; ; 

I i The father of these four, and six more children, was a very ! 

j 1 j 

| learned man, a distinguished lawyer and professor of rhetoric in J 

Cappadocia. Their mother, Emmelia, was as godly and efficient in rear¬ 
ing her brood of ten as Susanna Wesley was later to become in the j 

j nurture of nearly twice that number. It is little wonder, then, that i 

| : I 

i the home became known as "a nursery of bishops and saints." I 

| : About the middle of the fourth century, Basil went down into 

i ! 

Egypt to visit the religious communities which Pachomius and his sister' 

; i 

S had founded, one for men and one for women. Enthused at the spiritual ; 

t ! 

j vigor of these, he returned to build with Macrina similar brother-sister! 
j communities in the mountainous regions of their homeland, where the | 

i ; j j 

I j ' j 

! River Iris scattered its rainbows over a natural paradise. Not only | ! 

> ' i i 

were there rock-hewn religious houses but a hospital, as spacious as a 
jwalled city, where Macrina plied her arts of natural healing, using j 

I ! 

| j"divine drugs" grown nearby. These were administered with equally j 

I j i 

( j"heavenly faith," sufficient to drive even the most vicious devils out 
S !of human systems. j 

j j ; 

Being well versed in Scripture, she also taught the women of the 
i ; 

i community, setting a personal example of constantly discovering new j 

I ! | 

j blessings which banished anger, jealousy, and pride. St. John j 

? j 

* l Chrysostom described her as a "great organizer, an independent thinker,! 

\ | l : 

and as well educated as Basil himself."2 

j 

! j 2Edith Deen, Great Women of the Christian Faith (New York: 

| Harper & Bros..,. 1959), pT 12. _ ! 

i 
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It was probably while this bishop was on his way to the Council 
jat Antioch, in 381, that he turned aside to visit his sister, now dying 
i in her monastery. But she rallied sufficiently to praise God for his 
many and great blessings to their whole family, inspiring her brother 
with a vision of the important role he was still to play for Christi¬ 
anity. 

Asking that her couch be turned toward the east, her last words 

] were uttered in thankfulness for having been free from the fear of 

j 

j death, since the "end of this life is but the beginning of restful 
sleep awakening into true life."^ 

There were other equally famous women, in those springtime days 
j of the faith. Nonna, slightly younger than Macrina, was the mother of 
Gregory, the "Divine," of Nazianzus also in Cappadocia. Coming from a 
l Christian home, she had persuaded her husband, "Gregory the Elder," to 
be baptized, after which he became a bishop, serving the Church for 
|forty-five years. 

| Their son, "Gregory the Younger," tells how his father was 

! 

; stimulated by Nonna in deed and word to attain highest excellence. He 

j 

ialso describes his sister's two sons, likewise bishops, having been 

i 

jinspired by the example of their mother who was said to be eyes to the 

i | 

] | blind, feet to the lame, and a mother to orphans. Having attended the 

ii 

i | 

j famous school at Caesarea, in Palestine, Gregory met Basil and that 
other Gregory of Nyssa, thus beginning a friendship which so greatly 

I 

affected the development of the early Church and its theology. 4 

I- 

i 

! 

3lbid ., p. 13 4 C f. Ibid., pp. 14-16. 


\ 
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! 

| Then there was Marcella, founder of the first religious community 

! : I 

j ! | 

for women in the Western Church. As a girl she had met Athanasius, the j 

i i 

| famous patriarch of Alexandria, when her mother provided asylum for him j 

! during one of his exiles, and was fascinated with his description of j 

I ! 

i • ! 

; monks and nuns living, on opposite sides of the river, in the Egyptian j 

| : ! 

r deserts. 

Having married young and become a widow almost immediately, 

Marcella devoted her life and fortune to matters spiritual, her 

: I 

I 

influence spreading from Rome's "Church of the Household" in her ora- j 

itory where Jerome instructed women in the expanding knowledge of i 

iscripture, to the great city's first asylum of mercy for the suffering j 

| 

i \ ! 

victims of its unspeakable slums, and also that astonishing retreat for; 

! ! 

women out in the suburbs. This unparalleled example was to influence 

: i 

! 1 I 

j the entire trend of emancipated functioning for women all over Europe j j 
j I j ; 

j and beyond for many centuries to come. It set patterns of education, ! 

i ; 

jnursing, religious dedication, and communal cooperation for both men ! 

; . | 

land women in the broadest sense of touching all of life, from an inner j 

i ; 

j l 

| core of dedicated devotion to the Christ whose sphere of service extend- 
! led to the whole of creation. 

| ] | 

Although there are many specialized forms of such service, j 

i i ! 

J ! ; 

j I depending upon the individual and his special abilities, the ecumenicalj 

I I i 

j | ideal is concerned with a broad knowledge of and sympathy with as many j 

' i i 

< of these as possible. Thus monastic communities whose members are bound 

| primarily by a particular rule would differ from a deaconess organiza- 
| | tion, for example, which might also have a common life, but would not 

i i i 

j ! be confined to a cloistered existence. The latter would be less i 


j 

i 
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jexclusive, less introspective and, while benefitting also from a some- ! 

j 

yhat mystical base, would nevertheless react not so much from the 

| | 

| "turned-in," meditative, "Come-unto-me" pull, as from an outgoing j 

• i 

j impulse of "Go-into-all-the-world" compulsion, later to be expressed by j 
I ; i 

1 John Wesley and others vho decided that the whole world was not too j 

: : i 

i i 

| large a parish for the Christian. j 


j Prom this standpoint, the office of deaconess was later to becomej 

f very important for the entire ecumenical movement. Vith its more or J 

: I 

i 

i less similar organization in many countries, it could be in a position 


j to contribute to fellowship among the various national or denomina- 

! 

j tional groups, witnessing to growing catholicity, and overcoming 

I | 

j ^barriers created by ecclesiastical, institutional, or cultural dif¬ 


ferences. 


i 

II. THE GROWTH OF THE DEACONESS MOVEMENT j 



I 

i In the Greek Orthodox Church 

There were deaconesses, as we have seen, from the earliest days j 

i { 

; ! 

|of the Church, just as there still are in many countries. But perhaps i 

] ■ t 

|more than any other group, the Greek Orthodox Church has maintained the 
!office from the very beginning in a traditional manner. j 

| In a study made by the World Council of Churches, are some very j 

interesting descriptions of the organization. Such cover both the 
j movement as it developed in former times, and on down to the present. 5 j 


s 

i 


; ! ^ The Deaconess , Studies No. 4 (Geneva: World Council of Churches 

| 1966 ). 

i 
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In one of these articles, "The Ministry of the Deaconesses in the 

; | 

! Greek Orthodox Church," by Professor Evangelos Theodorou, of the Uni- j 

iversity of Thessalonica, appears a historical review which provides much 1 

enlightening background. 6 He starts by mentioning that in the days of j 

■ ; I 

, the Apostles there were deaconesses in the Greek Church who "must be ! 

j ■ i 

j serious, no slanderers, but temperate, and faithful in all things." | 

i 

(Cf. I Tim. 3:11.) j 

The title of deaconess also appears at the Council of Nicaea, 
in 325, and mention is made of their ordination "by the laying on of 
hands." Then for centuries, under Byzantine rule, regulations concern- j 

ing the liturgical rite for the consecration of deaconesses were stated j 

: j 

iin the hagiological texts, in legislation by Justinian, on Christian 

' ■ 

gravestones, and in such books as the "Apostolic Constitutions" of the 
| fourth century. Also the Church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, i 

I great center of Greek Orthodoxy, had records of deaconesses ordained 

I ; 

jthere, up to the twelfth century. 

| Even today, the ministry still survives in some Greek convents, j 

! i 

i jin which certain nuns are ordained as deaconesses. Efforts are being 

I j ! 

I made to revive or renew this office in many places, as it was maintained 
j ! in the days of the early Church. i 

I i : 

! j From the very beginning, "widowed mothers," or "eminent conse- 

! I I 

! |crated virgins," as well as married women living in celibacy, their j 

J f 

j jhusbands having been freed by divorce to become bishops, were admitted j 

! i I 

j jas deaconesses. At the beginning, the minimum age for this was sixty, j 


6 lbid ., pp. 25-30. 
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j which was later reduced to fifty by Justinian, and then to forty by the j 

M |; 

i i i 

! Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, in 451. 

I ! i 

; In exceptional cases, even younger women, as St. Olympias, were j 

j admitted to this sacred order. She was a friend of John Chrysostom, a j 

I 

J woman of great wealth, widowed at the age of eighteen, and placed under 
the protection of Emperor Theodosius 11 the Great.” Having a mind of her 
own, Olympias foiled all attempts to gain possession of her property by 

! 

using it for the needy, and by purchasing hundreds of slaves in order I 

i 

to set them free. She thus became known as the "glory of widows."7 j 
Deaconesses were always chosen by the bishop, and consecrated by 

him for their ministry, through prayer and the laying on of hands. This 

; | 

was done in the presence of the presbyterium, the deacons and other 
deaconesses, and was a very impressive ceremony like so many of the j 

| Greek liturgical services, especially as it took place during the Mass 

| j ! 

within the holy sanctuary behind the iconostasis where the altar was 
jlocated. Consecration for lower forms of ministry, such as readers, 

jchoir singers, or sub-deacons, would be held outside this sacred spot. 

1 I 

; The bishop's prayer for deaconesses was very important, as he ; 

} ! 

jreminded the people of their Biblical past and historical continuity 

! j 

jwith the age-old worship of the Hebrew people, from the most ancient 
jtimes by repeating: : 

i • 

| Eternal God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Thou who \ 

| hast created men and women, Thou who didst fill Miriam, Deborah, ; 

j Hannah and Huldah with the Holy Spirit and who didst not deem j 

| it unworthy for Thine own Son to be born of a woman; Thou who ! 

! didst choose women to guard the doors of Thy tabernacle and to 


?Cf. Edith Deen, 0j>. cit ., p. 314. 
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be door-keepers in Thy holy temples look upon this handmaid of 
Thine who is being ordained in Thy service (diakonia). Grant 
her the Holy Spirit and purify her from all defilement of body 
or mind, that she may worthily perform the work entrusted to her 
to Thy glory and to the praise of Thy Christ, with whom and to I 

Thee and to the Holy Spirit be honor and glory for ever and j 

ever. Amen. i 

According to the old books of rites of the Greek Orthodox Church, 

deaconesses, like deacons, received the Orarium, a liturgical emblem of j 

the office, and took Holy Communion at the altar with the sacramental 

cup. i 

j 

The canonical status of ordained deaconesses was regarded on a 
level with that of the clergy in the legislation of the Byzantine 
Empire. Justinian mentioned the hierosyne , or priesthood of deacon¬ 
esses. They were included among the clergy, forty serving in the Church 
of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. There were no other female clergy, 
either higher or lower; they were in a class by themselves, sui generis .j 
Owing to their high estate, therefore, they could not marry. 

i 

iTheir ordination was a vow of lifelong celibacy which, if broken, 

: i 

jbrought severe punishment by imperial legislation. j 

| 

i Everything they did was to be in the true spirit of service, as 

i I 

their title implied. It was described as visiting the sick, the old, 

j 

| l 

jand children, perhaps with a view to re-enlisting interest in educa- ■ 

i ; 

jtional classes. Thus their work was very similar to that done by . 

i 

(parish workers in Europe today. 

I 

| 

j Some deaconesses became heads of houses for parthenones , 

i 

unmarried women, or of the places where large numbers of deaconesses 
lived. They might also become abbesses of convents, as Olympias, in 
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(addition to her "social work" in the congregation, had been abbess of 

| 

jthe convent near the Church of Hagia Sophia . j 

In an effort to renew the ministry of deaconesses at present, a \ 

i | 

college for women social workers has been founded in Athens. Since 

i 

1957, this has been at work in its own building which was erected with i 

: j 

the help of the World Council of Churches. Students here hold diplomas ] 

; j 

from the theological faculties of the Universities of Athens or I 

i i 

Thessalonica. 

j 

In addition to the study of the New Testament, and the history 
of women's work, the curriculum includes modern methods of practical 
social service. Students receive instruction in welfare problems as 

prison visiting, in domestic science, psychology, and even in medicine. 

j ) 

In addition to theoretical studies, they do practical work in hospitals,; 

homes for the aged, orphanages, schools, and homes for the blind, as I 

i j 

well as general parish work, assisting the clergy. 

i i 

Up to the present, forty-five deaconesses have been trained in ; 

| 

the college for women social workers at Athens. These are working in 

i 

I 

jthe parishes of the Archbishopric of Athens, as lay deaconesses. They 
have not been ordained, and they do not wear uniforms. j 

i 

j 

European Patterns > 


It was natural that the deaconess movement should spread with 
the growth of the Christian Church, as exploration and conquest extended) 
around the borders of the Mediterranean basin, westward and northward 
into Europe, as well as over to the British Isles. On the continent one) 
(hears a great deal about the "Mother-House" order of deaconesses. This 


i i 
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is especially notable in Germany, where women's associations for welfare) 
were formed during the wars of liberation against Napoleon, in order to 

care for the wounded as well as for general social work. 

i 

! Kaiserswerth , the first mother-house, combined sacrificial ser¬ 

vice with a conscientious, almost Methodist form of personal piety 
called Heiligungsernst , an earnest desire for sanctification, standing 
in opposition to theological rationalism. "It demanded lifelong self- 
sacrifice, primarily in the spiritual sense, but also as evangelism and 
diaconal work."® j 

Catholic models of the nursing sisterhoods were also a strong 1 
influence, especially regarding the form of monastic life, with its 

! I 

sacramental and liturgical emphasis combined with the experience of 
vocatio interna , a compulsive sense of calling. Such subjectivism was j 

[ j 

icharacteristic of Neuendettelsau , in Bavaria. Although the deaconess | J 

! j ! 

:did not take a "vow" she was under a self-imposed solemn promise of 

: i 

obligation, so that voluntary celibacy was the accepted practice, in or-^ 
der that she might serve more freely and be ready to go obediently 

| 

wherever required, according to the Sendungsprinzip of the mother-house.; 

I 

i 

| Such a mode of life was accepted in the understanding of the j 

I 

Reformation doctrine of justification. But here again it seems somewhat) 
ambiguous, with the pendulum swinging back to an emphasis upon obedience) 

i | 

and faithfulness to authority, without any expectation of reward, either 
personal or collectively. In such a sisterhood one could more inten- j 
sively strive for sanctification, through service, based on surrender j 



^ The Deaconess , op . cit ., p. 32. 
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t 



!to Christ rather than to human establishment. 

j 

The mother-house was supposed to be a central organization offer- 

I 

iing protection, and was an indispensable "sign of authority on the 

S ! 

woman’s head 11 (I Cor. 11:10), so long as "men still claimed the monopoly 
:of public affairs as a matter of course. ”9 

So far as the diaconate was concerned, monastic concepts influ¬ 
enced the ideas of such leaders as Wilhelm Lohe (1808-1873) who claimed 
the mother-house was the "center and hearth" of all womanly charity. 

i 

And Theodor Fliedner, the name especially connected with the movement, 

! i 

restricted the contacts of deaconesses with the outside world to such ' 
an extent that monastic influence is very clear. There was some mention 

' I 

‘ I 

of keeping harm away more easily in this manner. 

As for matters of stipend, conditions of appointment, or other j 

i 

regulations of an administrative nature, these were all fixed by a 

j"responsible body," which also appointed the direction of the mother- 

j i 

chouse. But deaconesses were not members of this body, nor were they 

! 

S ! 

jconnnected with the administration. i 

Only in recent times were "sisters' councils" allowed to offer 

j 1 

any opinions when decisions were to be taken. But they had no legal j 

authority, and consequently little influence. The "general direction" j 

i 

was at first taken into consideration as being composed mainly of 

i 

women, but in practice this very soon became an almost masculine body, 
remaining outside the association, although they nominated the directing 
sister. This all presupposed and encouraged a certain immaturity and 

j 9 Ibid., p. 33. 
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i 
i 

I 
( 

|irresponsibility in those who actually carried the concern. 

i 

I | Gradually, this whole movement shifted from the conception of a 

! | i 

idiaconate toward the nursing profession, since that was its main pre- 
joccupation, although teaching was a secondary consideration. The matter 
jof salaries, for a long while settled in the spirit of a monastic vow of 
poverty, swung over to the Dutch system where nurses under a deaconess 
organization are paid the same as ordinary nurses in Germany or 

i 

| Scandinavia. 

The matter of a uniform has also come under revision, now that it 

i 

is no longer necessarily a matter of "protection. 11 That there is like- 

. i 

wise more freedom and self-direction in the question of celibacy goes j 
| ’ ! 
|Without saying. One can marry and still remain within the diaconate, 

retaining both title and office. 

| : Perhaps the most valuable contribution made by the mother-house j 

| diaconate towards developing the office of deaconess during recent 
decades was the inauguration of the "Diaconal Tear.” Several thousands I 

of young Christian women have given a year's voluntary service, espe- j 

j j 

jcially in Holland and Germany. The aim is to make a contribution to ; 

general diaconal service in the Church. And the fact that many diaconal! 

i I i 

! assistants have decided after this year of service to change their 

( t 1 

I ! I 

j joccupation and take up such work as a profession is a "happy by- 

) j | 

■ product." 10 j 


lOlbid., p . 40. 
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| | 

[Customs in the British Isles j 

i ; 

I Anglican . Comparing this continental type of deaconess work, as I 

[represented in the organization of the "mother-house, 11 with that of the | 

Anglican Communion, it should be noted that this will apply mainly to 
the Church of England which is also representative of other Anglican 

i 

; I 

Churches in which there are deaconesses. As a whole, however, this 
group is a federation of independent churches, each of which is respon¬ 
sible for its canon law, discipline, and matters of faith and order 
generally. 

To go back for a bit of historical background, after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the monasteries in England, pastoral, social, and charitable 
work had been carried out privately, by individual women, headed perhaps- 

! i 

by the parish priest's wife and daughters. But one of the factors which 

j 

| led to the revival of the religious life in the Church of England was i 

■ j 

ithe recognition of the need for work comparable to that being done on 

i ; 

|the Continent. 

j This, as we have seen, had begun at Kaiserswerth , with roots 

i | 

igoing back to revolutionary days in Prance, when the ideals for updated i 

11 ! 

| jSisters of Mercy organizations provided an evolving pattern. The first j 

' ' i 

| !such foundation in England was in 1845, and by 1860 there were several j 

! I i 

| such Sisterhoods in the Church of England. ! 

! ! 

| These were accepted in general because of their external work 

t j 

i | 

• j among the poor and sick, while a few who understood principles of the j 

; I 

i religious life more fully realized that their mainspring was self- 

j 

i dedication and the round of worship. Since a need was felt for women 

| 

| jto work on a specifically diocesan and parish basis, "Bible Vomen" and 

i 

! 

i 
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I "Parochial Mission Women” were beginning to contribute valuable service.j 

iThey were mainly of the same class as those to whom they ministered. j 

i ! 

i i 

t j 

The work of educated women of the Sisterhoods was already seen to be j 
move far-reaching. J 

j i 

By 1858 the recently revived "Convocation” plan restored the j 

I 

Order of Deaconesses, which had played so important a part in the life j 

. i 

of the early Church. Realizing the need for educated women to help the 
parish clergy, especially in undeveloped areas, Dean Howson published a 

j 

i 

paper in that year arguing for such assistance. i 

Suppose, [he wrote] that a clergyman had for fellow-laborers j 

in one of these districts . . . half a dozen Christian women of 
education and experience, of mature age and settled character, 
living together for the simple purpose of doing good under his ! 

direction, how much more abundantly would he be enriched than by j 

any sums of money! Such a body of Christian women, resident on ! 

the spot, and officially appointed would prosecute the district 
visiting systematically, as a matter of serious duty. They would j 

care for the sick, relieve the poor, teach the young in "ragged" j 
and other schools. They would constitute the strength and solidity j 
of the "Sunday School." Above all, I think stress ought to be j 

laid on the local familiarity with the people around them, and 
j the interest in their appointed work which would be attained by 
i such a body of resident deaconesses.^ ; 

j 

! i 

i As a result of this appeal, an account of the Paris Deaconess j 

I I 

Institution pointed out, three years later, that not only were they 

i 

doing such work then but that it had actually started back in 1841. j 

| j 

! This French group referred to themselves as "Protestant Sisters of 

| | 

i i 

Mercy," dealing with the place of obedience as "engagements," rather 
[than as vows. This was the term they used for commitment, self-imposed j 


j 11 Ibid ., p. 42, from a paper by Sister Edna Mary, a deaconess in 

| the Community of St. Andrews, Church of England. 

! 

i 

! i 

t i 


i 

j 
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land as binding as any bond or even more so, since it was undertaken in 

jthe spirit of complete freedom. 

| 

In connection with the English understanding of the deaconess 
[organization, one recalls such names as Elizabeth Fry and Florence 
iNightingale, who also gained experience at Kaiserswerth . and put this 
into practice at some of the Anglican religious communities. 

I 

Tet the work was to develop very differently in the two countriesj 

1 

as only a small proportion of deaconesses were also called to the parish 

I 

duties. At one time Pastor Fliedner sent a "gifted and skilled 
deaconess" to train English sisters. But the London Institution was to i 
be an integral part of the diocesan and parochial system, so its rules 

i 

were adapted to the different nature of its work, and to the peculiari- j 

ties of the Church of England. j 

| 

It is interesting to note, however, that the Institution sent j 

J 

deaconesses all the way to Melbourne, Australia, to New Zealand, Japan, I 
iand South Africa. There was considerable confusion between the Order j 

i 

!of Deaconesses and the Sisterhoods, according as to whether bishops 

i 

! 

■emphasized "being grafted into the framework of the Church," or the 

j ! 

[deaconesses considered themselves "unattached," not so religious, and j 

1 j 

] j 

[especially not inclined to adopt a certain type of dress, to say nothing 

j 

(of remaining celibate as was the general expectation in many cases. j 

I i 

The last vestige of this was removed in 1965, when the General Conven- j 

! | 

tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the USA removed the provision 

j 

that a deaconess should be unmarried, or widowed, and that her appoint¬ 
ment should be vacated in case of marriage. 

Perhaps the most important question which deaconesses generally 
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T 


have to face in the Anglican Communion is that of their status, and the j 

jrelationship of their work to that of the clergy. The ministry of ! 

j 

[women has been much hampered in the Church of England because it has 
been associated "more closely than is justified by the facts, but not 
without some justification, with the movement for the emancipation of 
women, and their freedom to enter into the professions. This both con¬ 
fuses the theological issue and starts off on a bad basis as emphasizing 
status rather than opportunity for service, a thoroughly unbiblical 

j 

approach."12 

This has particularly affected the deaconess order, in that many i 

have regarded it as a first step towards the priesthood of women. The 

: i 

Lambeth Conferences and the Convocations of Canterbury and York have ! 

constantly emphasized that the order of deaconess is an order sui 
generis , and not part of the threefold ministry of Holy Order. The 
wording of the present canons was most carefully considered by the 
'Convocation of Canterbury, in 1952, to make this clear, and avoid any 

'suggestion that a deaconess is a female deacon. j 

j ! 

i; ! I 

The question of ordination of women to the priesthood involves 

i i 

[important psychological and sociological, as well as theological issues,! 

t I I 

jand it ought not to confuse the question of the ministry already open 

j : 

jto them in the order of deaconess. In the past, women’s work in the j 

\ jChurch of England has been hampered by uncertainty as to their position.| 

But now that the status of deaconess has been defined by the canons, it j 

is possible to put aside questions formerly disputed, and to concentrate 

i 

! _ 

| i 

I 12 Ibid., p. 47. 
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f 


1 


;on the work to be done. On such a basis, a very real partnership is 


ialready being seen as possible betveen the parish clergy and their 

i i 

women workers. j 


This is a partnership of complementarity rather than of similar¬ 


ity in the work, and there are parishes and chaplaincies where the clergy 


are beginning to realize that there are tasks which the deaconess, or 


woman worker, can do better than they can themselves, and where they 


give her those tasks because they are not set on the defensive by her 


"trying to seize every aspect of the parish work out of their hands."13 


In one parish the deaconess in fact instructs in work with 


children the young clergy coming to the parish. Again, in connection 


with a university chaplaincy, some of the hardest theological teaching 


load, as well as much of the work with individuals, is handed over to 


the Sister on the staff. But in neither case does the deaconess agi¬ 
tate to preach in church, or perform rites which the clergy feel it 


jnecessary, in those particular instances, to reserve to themselves. 


There are great possibilities of advance in women's work, and : 
; i 

| | 

■the Deaconess Order is a great instrument for such which must be allowed 

[ ! 

;to develop according to the conditions of the day. If women are to take 


; I 

la place comparable to that held in the early Church, they must meet I 

| i 

j ; 

jpresent needs, and not be limited to work undertaken by predecessors of ' 


a thousand, or even a hundred years ago. j 

i 

If a woman is to measure up to her possibilities, not only must j 


the question of training be taken much more seriously than it is at 


1 3ibid .> p. 48. 
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i 

jpresent, but the Church as a whole must face a double challenge. On j 

! l 

I the one hand the clergy, both in the councils of the Church and in the i 

i ! 

parishes, must recognize generally that there is work that women can do j 
las well as can they themselves, and they must welcome such ability, 
iusing all gifts to the full. On the other hand, women themselves must 
enter every door open to them, and membership in the Deaconess Order is 
a very great opportunity to serve God with the special gifts given them. 

Reformed . Miss Jean M. Fraser, of St. Colm's College, Edinburgh, 
reported on deaconesses in the Reformed and Presbyterian tradition.^4 
She stated that deaconess work was not introduced into the Presbyterian ! 
churches of Scotland until about eighty years ago, and somewhat later 
than that in a number of the Reformed churches of England and Ireland, 
Australia and New Zealand, as well as Canada and the United States. ] 

i 

In many of these churches there is a sense that a point has now 
been reached where questions are being raised for which there is little 

i 

ior no precedent. The opportunity is welcome, therefore, to discuss 

[ f 

jthese with other churches, as through the World Council of Churches. j 

\ ! : 

j The form of work in such churches is very different from that of 

jthe continental Churches. Also it is very definite. The deaconess is i 

| j 

ja woman trained and commissioned by the Church for a ministry which 
Idoes not include the administration of the sacraments, but which may be 

j j 

} levangelistic, social, educational, or pastoral, for which she is respon- 

i j ! 

isible to the Church. Thus the three characteristics of continental j 

i I ! 


I 14 Cf. ibid., pp. 49-57. 

, 11 * - 1 ’ 

I 

i 
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i 

i 

I 


I 

i 
j 

deaconess work, community life, institutional work, and the emphasis on j 

nursing, are all lacking. ! 

! i 

i ! 

] This difference is not accidental. Both Florence Nightingale, j 

founder of British nursing training, and Dr. Archibald Charteris, who 
■introduced deaconess work into the Church of Scotland, knew and valued 
Kaiserswerth . But the conditions of society and the nature of church 
life in Britain suggested other lines of development, they felt. 

Another factor entering into the picture is that the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics in the United Kingdom did not take place until i 

1829. There were, therefore, no Roman religious houses, or "Sisters of ! 
Mercy" to suggest a pattern of service by women. In spite of the vari¬ 
ety of Free Churches and the established Church of England, there was 
sufficient unity of national life, and general acceptance of Christian- j 

: i 

ity for much social concern to be expressed through voluntary organiza- j 
tions, on a non-sectarian or interdenominational rather than on a church 

basis. Nursing service is only one example of this. j 

j ] 

■ When, after the Crimean War, Florence Nightingale undertook to j 

jreform hospitals and nursing training, she laid down the principle that 
i j 

jthey should be non-sectarian, but took it for granted that they would j 

| i 

also be Christian. For up to that time nurses had a reputation for | 

i ! 

drunkenness and immorality. In order to establish new standards, 

therefore, only candidates of blameless character were to be chosen; j 

i 

I 

they were to be taught skill and care along with definite moral attri- j 
butes. Also they lived in a special home for nurses under conditions of 
strict discipline. These, it may be noted, were learned in the army 

| 

father than in the Church. As for ethical and religious instruction, 
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a special chaplain was to he employed. ' 

i Such a pattern became the norm in all countries with a British 

I tradition. While small, specialized hospitals were established from 

: i 

time to time by church groups, these were exceptional and all nursing ! 

: I 

.qualifications were state-registered. There is in Britain, therefore, 
no equivalent to the continental deaconess hospitals. 

i 

I 

This arrangement left the office of deaconess open for parish j 
work. In that capacity, however, there was much opportunity for the 
relief of poverty and distress, in the sordid and overcrowded condition^ 
caused by the Industrial Revolution. This meant that much work was 
done by voluntary nondenominational bodies, or interdenominational 
societies. 

In the Church of Scotland, where women are not admitted to the 

ministry, there is provision for them to be licensed to preach but not 

ito administer the sacraments. If the ministry is eventually opened to 

'women, it is expected that some with theological requirements will wish 

! : 

;to enter that branch of service, while others will still choose to 

I 

'.continue as deaconesses. 

I j 

'.Deaconesses in the United States j 

j j 

! The deaconess movement in the United States followed largely in 

i : 

jpatterns already set by the different denominations of the European ! 

i ! 

.countries, whether in the free, the evangelical, or the liturgical j 

! i 

jtraditions. These all reflected various attitudes towards the service ! 

I 

of women through diaconal or ministerial channels. | 

Again we hear the name of Pastor Theodor Pliedner. He accom- 
! jpanied four German deaconesses to the United States, at the invitation I 
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|of a Lutheran minister in Pittsburgh, who had visited the work in | 

; j 

iGermany and become greatly interested in this restoration of the "apos- j 

i ! 

! I 

^olic office of deaconess." Envisioning such a program in the Lutheran | 
Church of America, it was natural that he should copy a similar set-up 
in his own parish and denomination. The first woman consecrated to the j 
office was Miss Katherine Martins.**5 This took place in the year 1850, j 
and it set a mid-century precedent of progress for other Lutheran groups^ 
to imitate. 

j 

The deaconess movement in American Methodism emerged during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. It came with recognition of the ; 
increasing social problems confronting people, especially women and 
children, in a rapidly expanding nation. Prevailing conditions aroused ; 
the Church's awareness of its responsibility in ministering to this 
segment of society, and also for the need of trained women to share in 

the task which, to a large extent, lay outside the abilities and oppor- 

i ! 

ftunities of the male clergy. 

i 

From 1880, through the early decades of the twentieth century, 
jthe story of the Methodist deaconess was an exciting one. Women rallied 

i ! 

■to assume responsibility and leadership in extending and strengthening f 

I 

ithe witness of the Church through educational, social welfare, and 

| 

jnedical agencies, as well as through evangelistic work, carried on in | 
various local parishes but directed from a central organization.^ 


15ibid., p . 58. 

Tu rbid ., pp. 59-64, from paper by Betsy K. Ewing, Executive 
^Secretary, Commission on Deaconess Work, The Methodist Church, U.S.A. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, also established the 
office of deaconess. In 1903, its first five members were consecrated, j 

i | 

Then, in 1908, the Methodist Protestant Church, a third branch of this 

j i 

denominational body which had become separated during the period of the 
bivil War, likewise authorized the office of deaconess. In 1940 the 
three branches of the denomination formed The Methodist Church, U.S.A., 

and the work of deaconesses in the united churches varied as did the 

i : 

administration of each. 

i l 

In summing up, it is perhaps appropriate to inquire, with 
Dr. Lukas Vischer, Director of the Faith and Order Secretariat of the 
World Council of Churches: "Should the Church have a special office of \ 
deaconess? And, if so, what form should it take, what functions should i 
be assigned to it, and how must it be understood in relation to other 
forms of service which women exercise in the Christian Church?"17 i 

As we have discovered, this role of deaconess is thought of in 
a great variety of terms, in as many ways as there are national groups i 
and traditions. As the churches come closer together in ecumenical j 

| i 

endeavor, it becomes more essential than ever to reach common agreements; 
on all types of work performed by women, both in the particular forms 

J ! 

I hnd functions assigned to them and in others to which they may feel j 

j | ; 

i especially called for service. i 

| | ! 

' I Not only is this true in ecumenical work, but in the considera- I 

! | j 

i tion of the Christian Church as a whole; it must come to terms with the ! 

i i 

i | 

! modern situation. Like other institutions, it must ask itself whether ! 

i 

I 

! 

i 

i 

|_I Tlbid., p. 5. __ 

j ' 

5 

5 

f 
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i 


! ^traditional structures will stand up to new challenges in the present 

! | 

; ;and the immediate future, with the rapidly changing conditions of a 

I i 

jworld shrinking under the impact of space-age communication. 

i i 

i ; 

l 1 
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CHAPTER IV j 

i 

ECUMENICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

i 

Although ecumenicity usually has a religious connotation, its j 

i 

i ; ! 

idefinition as "the whole inhabited world" is not confined to any partic-j 
' ; 

ular category but pertains to the entire human family. Tet one can 

j scarcely consider humanity in toto without taking into account the 

i ; ' 

j spiritual, as well as all other aspects in the existence of mankind. 

| We are accustomed to speak of the secular, in comparison with 

j I | 

! the religious. This is a derived classification, however, and not at 

i all borne out by the teachings of the Gospel. One has only to examine ! 

| j j 

the word secular to discover it stems from saecularis, or saeculum, a 

| ! - - 

ILatin reference to race, generation, or age. It refers to the element 

\ ; i 

| !of time in general, before being applied specifically to a contemporary j 

| world, with customs pertaining to the laity rather than to those under 

i 1 ; 

| [monastic vows. Accordingly, there were secular priests without ordina- 

| j j 

j jtion, whose duties were often confined to choral administration, 

! I 

[reminiscent of the differentiation between the priests and the Levites 
!of Hebrew orders. 

; i 

1 | 

| This is no doubt part of the background determining the later 

j [divisions in religious work between the men and the women, even those | 

I 

jset apart as deaconesses. They helped wherever needed, within walls or j 
lout in the world, without necessarily being considered "worldly." The 

I I 

author of First Timothy speaks of the "rich in this present world" j 

(6:17), comparing the temporal with the eternal, the mundane with the 
Spiritual. 

i _______ 
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j j I. MISSIONARY BACKGROUND j 

i ; 

} i 

jj A humble English cobbler, ¥illiam Carey, was destined to become 

j : 

•.the father of the foreign missions movement, not only for the British j 

! . j 

I Isles but for the entire world. Also he was a true ecumenical apostle, j 

: ; I 

! On his vail hung a curious map. It consisted not only of outlined ! 

countries, but on certain spots were pasted clippings telling the 
j stories of people who had gone there to spread the Good News. 

i ; 

i 

I As children stopped in at his open door, on the way to or from ! 

! ■ 

| school, William Carey would tell them the meaning of his map, with its 1 
wonderful record of Christian adventure. 

i 

i j 

"These people," he said, "took in earnest the last commission of ! 

: I 

lour Lord, to go into all the world and preach the Gospel." 

: i 

The children were spell-bound, listening to the stories. But j 
not so the village preachers to whom William also told his news, with 

the overwhelming conviction that more should be done about this unfin- 

j i 

jished work which Jesus had left to his followers. j 

i "You're just a miserable enthusiast!" they said. j 

I i 

j That may sound like half a compliment; it meant he was not quite 

i 

sane. A person was called an "enthusiast" if a spirit had taken posses- 

i i 

I i 

I Ision of him, driving him to do something unconventional. And what could' 

H ! 

j jbe more out of the ordinary than to expect anyone in his right senses j 

I i ! 

| | i 

j [to go to such far-off places as Carey had mentioned? j 

| j i 

H "Why," they said, "you'd never be able to cross the seas to I 

!i 

'jarrive at these distant lands. You'd be shipwrecked!" 

! I 

"Where would you ever get the money to go?" 
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"You'd be eaten alive by cannibals!" I 

| 

"Even if you did get there, how would you talk to such heathen? j 

i 

I ! 

:They can't speak English !" j 

With great hilarity over their cleverness, the ministers broke 
iup the meeting. Carey was desperate. 

"What!" he cried, "are you after all again going to do nothing 
about it?" 

Whether it was his spirit of enthusiasm or despair which finally 
impressed them has not been recorded. But at last something did happen.! 

A committee was appointed. | 

As a result of William Carey's great persistence and faith, in j 

j i 

;"expecting great things from God and attempting great things for God," ; 

} 

the London Missionary Society was formed during the latter part of the j 

! I 

eighteenth century, and Carey actually did get to India where he labored 

many long years at translating the Bible into one of the native lan- 1 

Iguages. ! 

| I 

Not too long after these remarkable occurrences, something else t 

I i 

lhappened in the western hemisphere of strategic importance to world 

i ! 1 

I missions. A group of students at Williams College, Massachusetts, 

! i 

jfound themselves caught in a sudden thunder storm and took shelter under 

i 

ja nearby haystack. Perhaps they had heard of Carey, for it transpired j 

jthat when the wind and rain subsided, they came forth with the burning j 

I ! 

iconviction that they should at last dedicate themselves to foreign j 

j i 

jservice. j 

! From the "Haystack Prayer-Meeting," as it has been recorded, 

icame the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, estab- 
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lished at Boston in 1810. This was a joint Presbyterian and Congrega¬ 
tional enterprise at the time. It is now known as the Board for World 

! 

Ministries of the United Church of Christ. This latter denomination 
was a result, in 1957, of a merger of four like-minded groups, whereby 
the Congregational-Christian combination of 1931 joined a previous 
Evangelical and Reformed union. This ensuing larger body likewise 
found it was economical to be ecumenical, not only financially but from 
a standpoint of religious stimulation. 

Two centuries before this, a great stirring of missionary inter¬ 
est had resulted from personal evangelization, following such movements \ 

as "The Great Awakening," in America around the middle of the eighteenth 

; j 

century, and the Wesley revival in England shortly afterwards. World- ; 

i i 

minded evangelists like George Whitefield and John Wesley held open-air 
meetings wherever they went for all sorts and conditions of people. To | 

j i 

Ithese flocked thousands who would probably never have ventured inside 
|the formal churches. 

i • 

| Such great preachers of the Good News had taken it with serious \ 

! I 

|enthusiasm, and were trying to spread the message of God's loving con¬ 
cern for all his children, as had Jesus of Nazareth nearly two thousand ; 

i ■ 1 

years before on the open hillsides or in the huddled cities of Galilee, j 

I 

jJudea and Samaria. The main emphasis, therefore, was on God’s care for 1 

j j i 

everyone, regardless of race, color, class, or even religious classifi- 

i I 

! cation. j 

1 

[ # 
j In trying to dramatize his message, George Whitefield would 

i 

!thunder out to the thousands gathered to hear him as in the Court House 

i 

|Square in Philadelphia, "Whom have you up there, Father Abraham? . .Any 
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•Episcopalians?" 

I j 

| As all strained to hear the ansver, there came by astounding 

!! 

i Iventriloquy a very faint "No!" 

"Any Presbyterians? Any Independents?" 

S ; That was the current name for certain nonconformist groups, as 

I : 

Baptists or similar denominations. But again the answer was "No." 

"Have you any Methodists up there?" 

i 

! Surely now the reply would be in the affirmative! But once more 

i i 

j it came, even louder and more impatiently, "No! No! No!" 

"Veil, but Father Abraham," shouted Vhitefield in desperation, : 
•"whom do you have up there?" ! 

"Ve know none up here," came the firm reply, "we know none at I 

| ! 

all, save Christians!" 

Then the powerful sermon would conclude with the impressive words^ 

i 

"Oh, my brethren, if that be true, let us then know none save Christians 
here below! 

j ! 

Such preaching may seem naive to religious sophistication now. 

! : I 

j Although even present preachers would have to admit its direct approach I 

j I ] 

j |to the ecumenical ideal. It was characteristic both of the missionary j 
i jmessage and the work of the so-called "Volunteer Societies," which | 

i : ; 

| Isprang up in such numbers during the following century. j 

1 ! j 

j Most effective and lasting of these, perhaps, are the T.M.C.A., j 

I I 

I the I.V.C.A., and the various student movements, whose fervent enthu- 

I | 

siasm and ecumenical outlook have done so much to pull scattered I 

i 

1 

j >Cf. A. D. Belden, "Vhat America Owes to George Whitefield," 

Religion in Life , XX:3 (Summer 1951), 446. | 
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i 


i 


i 

j 

i 


'branches of the church together. Very outstanding among the "Y" workers 
at the turn of the century would be world Christian John R. Mott, who j 

; i 

traveled around the globe so many times, much the same as the Apostle j 
Paul went throughout the Roman oikoumene , with the revolutionary mes- j 
sage which sowed good seed for early Christianity. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to decide just when or how the 
present ecumenical movement started, with such deep and widespread 
roots. The most strategic date, however, is given as 1910, at the 

j 

World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, organized by J. H. Oldham, 
iThis was followed by a similar gathering, under the theme of “Life and ; 
[Work," at Stockholm, in 1925, World War I having interrupted plans for 
|an earlier meeting. 

By now, however, two distinct streams of concern were beginning I 
to merge. "Life and Work" stressed the practical missionary objectivesjj 

i 

[while 'Faith and Order" studied the theological and ecclesiastical 
[background. Together they formed a necessary whole, explaining some- j 

I 

[thing of the devotion expended by those who took seriously the "Great j 

I i 

[Commission," to "Go - teaching" the Gospel which Jesus left in charge 
[of his followers. (Matt. 28:19-20) 

: ! 

But followers included women as well as men from earliest days; ! 

i sometimes the former even predominated, it seemed. It was logical, | 

i ' 

[therefore, that the role of women missionaries, from the very beginning,} 

s 

jshould be essential to the development and growth of the world-wide 

| 

Christian Church. j 

i 

In an article which appeared before the first General Assembly j 

| 

at Amsterdam, in 1948, it was estimated that a decade previous there 
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■were 16,600 women in the foreign mission field, compared to 11,000 men. 
;The majority were employed as doctors, nurses, and ministers' assist¬ 
ants, as well as teachers.^ 

Now the count would be much higher, however, since women have j 

gone into all of these professions, and many more, in greater numbers. 

Also they have had developing opportunities for acceptance in such 

fields. The fact is, moreover, that it is much less disappointing for 

iwomen, after having spent years in special preparation, to apply for 

; i 

service abroad where the demand is greater than it is to remain at home,i 

with the probability of not finding an outlet for the use of trained j 

ipotentiality. j 

: i 

II. UNITED CHURCH MOVEMENTS 


j 

i 

j 

i 

i 

I 

j 

i 


i 

i 

I 

! 

i 

1 

i 


In September, 1947, a world event of great significance took 
place in South India which was both the outcome of ecumenical work and 
jalso a spur for renewed efforts. The United Church of South India came 
jinto being. This was the result of years of great effort, and much 

! I 

! I 

disappointment as well which, however, was not allowed to interfere > 

I i 

■with renewed perseverance. 

In a hilltop retreat, where both Indian and foreign missionaries j 

met when the heat of the plains became unbearable, dreams were dreamed i 

i ; 

land visions experienced of the vast improvement in efficiency which 

i 

! i 

might be possible if several denominations, already cooperating, would j 

I_ I 

i 

2william M. Clemes, "Meetings Highlight Role of Women in the i 

iChurch," Federal Council Bulletin , XXXI:5 (May, 1948), 11. j 
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i 


| become more closely allied m their endeavors. 

i ; 

| ; ! 

| There were advances and setbacks in the plans, as first one 

| 'group and then another insisted upon its ovn leadership, the Indians j 

i naturally feeling it should be their church without too much interfere I 

i ; ! 

! ence on the part of mission boards from over-seas, who were not in closei 

enough touch with local conditions to dictate policy, even upon the good? 

| 

advice of their representatives. ! 

j ' j 

Also at this time there was a great national movement sweeping | 

j 

India, under the "soul force" of Mahatma Gandhi, and nothing could 
interfere with its success which was of the utmost importance to every 
(loyal Indian, whether Hindu, Moslem or Christian. That also was to 
jreach its climax in the same year, and no doubt the two movements lent j 
■each other much spiritual force. It is certain that Gandhi was much 
! influenced by Christian friends, as British missionary Charles Freer 

i 

: Andrews. 

t j 

j Finally, after many disappointments, however, the new Church was 

( j 

! j 

|consummated, and proved to be at once the great miracle, as well as i 

i i ! 

<■ : i 

j (example for other similar endeavors of the era. It was not so remark- ; 

t j 

| able that the more evangelical groups could unite, but that a liturgical 

| I j 

j 'Anglican Church should be willing to cast in its lot with those outside j 

! i ; 

j (the sanction of apostolic succession was unheard of. Nowhere but on i 

| the mission field could such a thing happen. j 

j This is not to suggest that missionaries are necessarily less j 

t I 

j particular about their theology than others, for some indeed are very j 

i strict in this respect, but elements of practicality usually turned the 

j | 

(tide. As in wartime, Protestant ministers, Catholic priests, and Jewish 

i * " 

j 

J 

5 
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! rabbis learned to cooperate, so it was with other religious groups as a) 

I ! j 

! [matter of necessity. To be sure, the English and Scottish parent 

! | 1 

| [organizations were much more skeptical about such procedure. But they j 

! j 

! were a long way from the scene. Perhaps they had learned to keep hands j 

j i 

j ;off in some matters, although it is certain that much criticism arose i 

! : I 

j back in the British Isles as a result. Some of the Anglican sponsors i 

i 

I even cut off salaries. But that did not deter their zealous workers; j 

I I 

I they merely set to work to raise their own locally. j 

1 

The great issue of course was the question of ordination. 

Finally, it was agreed that the evangelical ministers could be accepted,! 
but that new converts would have to abide by time-honored custom, and 

i 

[the whole matter would be reviewed after a thirty-year period. So I 

practical progress was made, and history took startled note of the 

I 

j Church of South India, as it is now called, as a great impulse in the I 

t • j 

[development of the ecumenical movement. 

Likewise, in other oriental countries, United Churches came into [ 
•being. There was the United Church of China before Communism, of Japan,j 

: i 

land of the Philippines, all growing out of the missionary agreement to ; 

I ! 

| [comity and cooperation in carrying on the work of Christian advancement,] 

} ; ! 

| i i 

I iwithout so many of the unnecessary obstacles encountered in sponsoring I 

! ! ! 

I ! : 

[countries. 

In North America, the United Church of Canada was the result of j 

| j 

a union among the majority of Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational 

] 

groups, consummated in 1925. j 

It is certain that such movements of unity would have the enthu¬ 
siastic support of women leaders, coming together with more efficient 
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j 

:service, both at home and on the field. Many of the earlier missionary 

j : | 

movements, in fact, had come into being as a result of local groups, 

: i 

offshoots of devoted societies in the less formal denominations. Then j 

i ■ | 

as the lay movement became stronger absorbing both men and women, j 

i 

j 

mission boards were merged under one national organization so that the j 
women no longer supported and managed alone their own projects. This j 

i 

was no doubt more efficient, but marked the beginning of a loss of j 

i 

I 

interest on the part of many who no longer felt needed. j 

j 

Due to such changing conditions, little mission bands in some of 
5 ; 

our own pioneer churches died out from lack of personal responsibility. j 

They had been used to contributing their small sums not only for build-j 

ling churches of their own denomination, but also for helping neighboring 

groups in the struggle to get started. However, another world-wide 

j movement was in the making, and to this they turned their interest. 

I 1 ' 

f i : 

| The United Council of Church Women, now Church Women United, 

j jappealed to the missionary zeal in this country as a great extension of 
| itheir world-wide concern. That also had a missionary beginning. Women 

I 1 I 

j :of different denominations decided to set aside the first Friday in Lent 

i i ; 

i as a Day of Prayer for their workers scattered throughout the world. j 

| |lt appealed to the imagination of many who would not otherwise have \ 

| |considered meeting together for any purpose, let alone such a personal 

i j | 

; lone as praying. Perhaps the idea of other women falling on their knees \ 

j | | 

j [ i 

| .with faces "to the rising sun," as the day started at the International! 

| j I 

! jDate Line in the Friendly Islands, gave them a greater feeling of 

i ! 

j ; 

j [spiritual potency in interceding for their particular missionary 

j ! 

j friends. 

j _ ' 

j 

j 
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The World Day of Prayer was so successful, at any rate, that it j 
was followed by two other special annual events, likewise missionary in | 

nature. The first of these was World Community Day, held on the first j 

i 

Friday in November, when gifts of clothing or other needed supplies | 

i 

i 

vere brought to a central gathering place, in order to be shipped all , 

i 

! 

over the world where need seemed greatest. This was done under the j 
auspices of Church World Service, a great interdenominational movement 

of relief, followed by the "Share-Our-Substance" and "One-Great-Hour-of- 

| 

Sharing" days, for buying up surplus foods stocks which the government i 

agreed to send abroad without shipping charges. Also there were similar; 

combination projects, in joint secular-religious enterprises. Although ; 

I | 

these were not distinctly missionary, in the narrower sense, they were 

ecumenical in spirit, and fitted into many of the efforts of the United i 

Nations with its subsidiary organizations. 

I 

The third special event in the calendar of Church Women United was 

;May Community Day, held the first Friday of that month. This was an 

joutgrowth of cooperative local work, of a social service nature, and 

Iwas participated in not only by Protestant, but also by Jewish and i 

i 1 

iCatholic women. Although the latter could not enter Protestant sanctu- i 

1 i 

jaries, they were allowed to attend meetings held in gardens or all- 1 

ipurpose buildings connected with other churches, until in recent years j 

j I 

jwhen of course the rules have become much more lenient. 

j 

j All such gatherings indicate a growing spirit of ecumenicity which] 

j 

generates religious freedom in a new and necessary manner. Many of j 

j 

'these are connected with both the "Life and Work" and "Faith and Order" ] 
jdivisions of the World Council of Churches, which has always maintained 
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J an extensive program for refugee work and relief assistance of all 

j ikinds, working with other world agencies. In cases of drastic emergency 

i i 
j ; 

;from war or natural disaster, these set an outstanding example of 
cooperation. 

Unfortunately, many are not aware of this most practical and 
valuable side of ecumenical service, which has also inspired contingent 
movements, as the Student Exchange program in High Schools, for which 
women open their homes annually to "adopted sons and daughters" from 
abroad. Other developments, as the Peace Corps,have become the special 
province of the government, but reflected from the beginning the mis¬ 
sionary and ecumenical spirit. 
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CHAPTER V 


j j THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 

i j 

I 

It was only three years after the close of the second World War. 

| The first such catastrophe had interrupted carefully planned meetings 
of the Provisional Committee for setting up a World Council of Churches. 
By 1927, however, things seemed to be going forward again most encourag- 

j 

ingly, with the Oxford and Edinburgh meetings for the divisions of 
"Life and Work," and "Faith and Order." These were followed optimisti¬ 
cally, two summers later, by an enthusiastic Youth Assembly over on the 
Continent, in the sympathetic city of Amsterdam. Yet the delegates 
from this gathering scarcely had time to adjourn and hurry home, in 
late August or early September, before the world was again plunged into 
chaos. 

After six long years of insane terror, that conflagration, 
■enveloping nearly half the globe, seemed finally to have burned itself 
lout. Then climactically, the moral conscience of Christendom was con¬ 
vulsively shaken by the senseless blasting of two helpless Japanese 
jcities. Cowering in pitiful frustration, "civilized" society alter- 

i i 

| nately blamed God or his Adversary. 

j | More than ever, however, conscientious Christians found themselves 

! j 

! jgrasping at the vision of a second Pentecost to revive with spiritual 

| i 

! ipower lost ethical initiative. Churches at the "grass roots" were 

i j 

j priming this effort by the assiduous study of advance theological 

! 

! ! 

I themes, in order to undergird a hopefully renewed social and inter- 

i • 

i (national order with more compulsive Christian implications. 

! 

i 
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I. THE AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 

The hospitable city of Amsterdam, last host for a world gathering, 
was again preparing for company. This time, however, it was to be for 
nothing less than the long-planned Constituent Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches itself. Actually, brave little Holland was in no 
condition for such a momentous undertaking. Their dykes had been 
sacrificially opened during the war as a last resort for blocking the 
advance of the Nazi Wehrmacht and precious fields lay flooded rather 
than allow the increasing devastation of the Netherlands to match that 
of more hapless neighbors. 

Yet now things must again be put to rights as rapidly as possible. 
The time was at hand to rebuild for peace. 

"How soon will the dykes be repaired?" asked Queen Wilhelmina of 
;the assembled engineers. "By the first of the year?" 

"Oh, no, your Majesty!" was the horrified reaction. "We do not 
ihave the necessary skilled labor, the machinery." 

| "Gentlemen," was the calm reply, "I did not ask what you did not 

! have; that I know. I merely inquired when the work would be completed. 

j | 

iThis is the crucial matter. The dykes must be finished by the first of 
ithe year, the fields drained for planting." 

j The dykes were ready. Holland has been blessed for many years 

; | 

\ with noble queens, possessing a happy combination of dauntless Dutch 

j 

obstinacy with English ability to "muddle through." 

| It might likewise be said that a similar spirit dominated that 

jFirst General Assembly of the World Council of Churches. In spite of 
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Reproduced 


idismal predictions on the part of certain "realistic" ecclesiastics, 

i 

I whose advice was cheerfully received but calmly ignored by the more 

II 

j j"visionary," Pentecost prevailed over Babel. 

j For ten years plans had been in the making for this great visita¬ 

tion of the Holy Spirit, and the planners felt assured of its success. 
Like William Carey, they expected great things; they also had attempted 
them. As a matter of fact, leaders on both sides of the recent conflict 
had been expending great energy at doing everything possible, encourag¬ 
ing fellow-Christians all over the world to hold high their faith and 
out-love any pessimistic councils of failure. 

At last, then, came August of 1948. By the third Sunday, the 
.twenty-second, the ancient city of Amsterdam was rejoicing in renewed 
life and beauty. Every imaginable variety of orange-colored flower had 

i . 

{ ; 

jbeen carefully tended throughout the summer days, so that all the parks 

i: 

f : 

| and even myriads of window-boxes covering the fa$ades of public build- 
I lings, were ablaze with the lively national color. 

| Variegated costumes also went swishing through the streets, fill- 

j|ing the spacious Damplatz and crowding the Nieuwe Kirk. At least this 
j jimpressive Gothic structure had been new in 1450, and at that was a 
jjcentury younger than the "Old Church." This, too, was being refurbished; 

i j 

iifor it was to be jammed shortly with several thousand children, all 


1 ! 

i! 1 

jleagerly awaiting a promised surprise from the pupils of New York's 

| Vacation Schools. Just before sailing, ecumenical leader, Charles Taft, 

i 

jhad helped the women in charge of a very special project carry aboard 
.the "Queen Elizabeth" cartons containing some three thousand Testaments, 

!jas an exchange of friendship. Now they were safely stacked down beside 

I 

j 

i 
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the central pulpit, with its spiral staircase leading up under the 
jspeaker's dome. 

i 

i 

Outside in the city the bells had been jingling and jangling, 
polling and booming all day, just as they were in fact all over the 
world, for this long-awaited event. By two o'clock the procession was 
to start filing into the nave of the cathedral. This could, with some 
bulging, accommodate two thousand persons. But three thousand were 
present, over and above the vast throng which filled the narrow alleys 
around the precincts. 

Finally, down the long central aisle of the Great Royal Church 
came the endless processional of the world's Christian leadership. 

There were four hundred and fifty delegates, and as many alternates; 
there were consultants, visitors, the youth choir, and the numberless 
workers who had been preparing for this occasion for nobody knew 
actually how long. 

| There were the clergy, and there were the laity. Kindly bishops 

of Anglican, Lutheran, and Orthodox Churches rubbed elbows with the 
Reformed Elders from Europe or Scotland; evangelical preachers from 
Asia and Africa, and many more of the countless denominational represen¬ 
tatives of the thronging Church of Christ poured in from the remotest 
'corners of the earth. It was not easy to figure out countries by cos- 

jtumes, from the magnificant crimson and purple robes, white and gold 

; 

brocaded copes, shiny black onion-domed mitres, or soft velvet, cross- 
studded caps, to the somber gowns topped with their stiffly pleated 
[ruffs, 

I 
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j Symbolically, the entire Christian fold was passing in review, 

I jhardly reminiscent of a simple Galilean shepherd, it might be observed, 

i I 

1 ; 

j jyet making vivid the astounding possibility of unity within his Church. 

j i 

| |The air was electric with suppressed excitement; many had hard work 

l 

ichoking back the tears as they tried to realize that this long-delayed 
and hardly hoped-for event could actually be taking place at last. 

No doubt similar thoughts filled many minds. Was it real? 

Could it last? What would come out of it all? 

It was real. The World Council of Churches was constituted as 
the first item on the business agenda, early on the morning of August 
twenty-third. The question was put quite simply by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Geoffrey Fisher, and it was voted unanimously. 

It did last, with increasing expectations. This was partly due 
to the dynamic determination sensed at that first amazing demonstration 
of possibilities for Christian unity. But it was also the result of 

l 

|something more intangible, attributed to a fresh dispensation from the 

i 

|Holy Spirit. 

j The statement made at the end of the Assembly contains the essence 

J ;of the determination. "We have come together, and we intend to stay 

i : 

1 ■ 

j ;together!" 

i : 

| The prayer of Jesus at the Last Supper, "That they may all be 

| | 

jone" (John 17:21), burned its way into hearts as the flames of another 

f 

jPentecost, with its tongues of fire and its sound like the rush of a 
jmighty wind. (Acts 2:2, 3) 

i 
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i 

I 

,i 


II. SOME WOMEN AT THE COUNCIL 

What part did the women have in all of this upsurge? It must 
he confessed that their representation was one of quality rather than 
quantity. To be sure, spectators at that first processional had been 
intrigued by an occasional serene sari-clad delegate here and there, by 
slim Orientals in smart snugly-fitting damask sheaths buttoned under 
smooth, olive chins, or even by a couple of shiny-eyed, giggling girls 
from Africa, clinging to each other in nervous security. 

On the program, Mildred McAfee Horton, ex-president of Wellesley 
College, proved to be one of the ablest speakers. 


With relaxed eloquence, she dealt "practical idealism" an effec¬ 
tive blow, for neglecting its religious heritage as a source and firm 
foundation for moral law. Secular society claims its ideals to be 
self-evident, she stated, noting that 

It is often hard to see the difference between idealism rooted 
in religion and that cut off from its source. Cut flowers bear 
marked resemblance to those growing in rich soil. But ideals, like 
flowers, wither without roots. And new growth comes only to the 
rooted plant. Boused as we are by the urgency of world need, we 
call upon the Church to keep before us an abiding awareness of the 
source of our idealism, the magnetic pole which gives direction to 
impulses of goodwill . . . the God whom Christ revealed, for the 
solution to problems of international and social disorder. . . . 

On behalf of a vast array of secular institutions dedicated to 
good works, I say with the enquirers of old to every churchman 
among you, "Sir, we would see Jesus."1 

I One morning a special guest brought fresh enthusiasm to the 

jcrowded Concert Hall where the plenary sessions were held. Clad in a 


I 

^Mildred McAfee Horton, "The Church in Secular Christendom," 
jWorld Council of Churches, Amsterdam Assembly, pp. 4, 7. 
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cool sea-foam green suit, Princess Juliana of the Netherlands beamingly- 
preceded her husband, Prince Bernhard, to a seat near the speaker's 
Idesk, and listened with intelligent concentration to Karl Barth's 

I 

'spirited theological discourse on starting properly with God's order 
rather than with man's chaos. Having graduated from the Law Faculty of 
the University of Leyden, she could appreciate the theme of the Assembly, 
"Man's Disorder and God's Design." 

Quite in contrast, though no less amiable than this personable 
future queen, sat a quiet little woman in a plain navy blue dress and 
hat at the special women's meetings. She seemed to have very sensible 
ideas about many parish problems, being herself a minister's wife, she 
explained, and somehow having found the time to raise six sons. It 
turned out that her husband was Chairman of the Provisional Committee, 
and as such conducted all the business meetings as well as presiding 
over Plenary Sessions. So then, it was finally discovered, this was 
none other than Mrs. Geoffrey Fisher, wife of the Archbishop of 
[Canterbury! 

! Another woman who turned out to be of considerable prominence in 

the world of church affairs, was Mrs. Anna Swain, former president of 
[the American Baptist Convention. Being a trustee of Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary and of Brown University, an honorary president of 
jWoman's American Baptist University Mission Society, and delegate to the 

j 

International Missionary Council at Madras in 1938, as well as to the 
jconstituting Assembly of the World Council, she represented its impor¬ 
tant "Life and Work" branch. Also she was the only woman on the 
[Executive Committee of the World Council for a season. It was natural, 
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therefore, that the privilege of the rostrum should be extended to 
jher also. 

Then a third woman speaker of importance was beloved Sarah 

Chakko, President of the Isabella Thoburn College for Women, near 

I j 

Lucknow, India, a mission school founded by the Methodist denomination 
and named for a famous missionary. She had been an immediate choice as 
one of the delegates from the new Church of South India, and was selec¬ 
ted to lead a special panel on "The Life and Work of Women in the 
Church," as well as chair the study group for women at the Assembly. 
Being a member of the Syrian Orthodox group, supposedly tracing its 
origin back to the third or fourth century, she was able to share all 
the rich values of traditional liturgical worship, as well as a mystical 
communion with God through nature. 

In her address at one of the public meetings, Miss Chakko spoke 
on "The Christian Witness in the World." Her tone throughout was 
optimistic, in spite of many misgivings about growing secularism, which 

(she thought rather the result of disillusionment and cynicism on the 

! 

i ; 

I jpart of young pseudo-intellectuals. But India, she said, had not only 

| | 

| [developed abstract philosophical ideas to meet the needs of the intel- 

j | 

| lectual; it also expressed itself through the simple acts of everyday 

! life, where the reality of God was brought home to the common people. 

| i 

j | When Dr. T. C. Chao of Peking, elected one of the six presidents 

i ' 

I of the World Council at Amsterdam, found it necessary to resign because 
of growing difficulties with Communism, the Central Committee could 
think of nobody better qualified than Sarah Chakko to take his place. 

! 

I 

i jit was revolutionary to choose a woman for such a high office, but the 

I 
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| selection was made on the basis of ability, although when Sarah passed 

j: 

j;away before the Second Assembly in 1954, she was replaced by a man and 

I ! 

‘ijno woman has been elected since on the presidium. 

j ‘ 

j; Another outstanding woman, well-known in World Council circles 

t ; 
i 

j is Anglican Kathleen Bliss. Married to a Congregational clergyman in 

( 

England, whom she has assisted in many offices, she also served the 
London Missionary Society in India for seven years, and as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the British Council of Churches. To her is 
owed much of the literature on the ecumenical movement, both as author 
and as editor, working with the Christian News Letter for a decade, and 
serving on the Educational Review , as well as directing the Student 
Christian Movement Press. She is likewise a staff member of the British 
Broadcasting Company, appearing on their "Christian Commentaries" pro- 

1 ’■ 

gram, to say nothing of her work on the governing body of the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey, Switzerland. For all such service, she has been 
well prepared, having taken honors at Cambridge in history and theology, 
with an honorary degree from Aberdeen. 

J 

Then there is Rev. Elsie Chamberlain who also deserves special 

I 

I attention. She is the wife of the Rev. J. L. St. Garrington. But as 

I 1 

j | 

I ‘an ordained Congregational minister herself, she happens to be the most 

j ! 

j i j 

{ [widely known among sixty-five such women in England, as her voice has 

j j 

' i 

j [been heard by millions over a period of sixteen years in "Daily Service" 
[and similar programs which she produced for the Religious Department of 
the British Broadcasting Company. Since her ordination in 1941, some 

; I 

!twenty-five years after her denomination began to accept women clergy, 
she first served as assistant in the teeming city of Liverpool, and 
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then as full minister at two churches of her own. Also she was the 
;only woman to hold a commission as chaplain in the Royal Air Force, as 
[well as the first to head a denominational group, when elected chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and Vales in 1956. In April, 
1968, she was inducted as Associate Minister of the important City 
Temple in London. 

A woman who greatly stirred the minds and hearts in America, 
Australia, and India, was Mrs. Martin Niemoller, whose husband was a 
survivor of eight nerve-wracking years in concentration camps as 
Hitler's personal prisoner, but who lived to become a great inspiration 
to world Christianity and was elected one of the six presidents of the 
Vorld Council at its third assembly in New Delhi, 1961. 

Vhen this brave couple came to America, the season before the 
Amsterdam Assembly, Else addressed large audiences in many cities 
visited, speaking especially to groups of women gathered from all denom¬ 
inations . 

; She had started her career teaching school in England and 

i 

iGermany, then studied farming with her husband, as they planned to go i 
•to Argentina as agricultural missionaries. Vhen this failed to materi- 

j 

jalize, however, Martin became a theologian, organizing home missions 
and serving as pastor near Berlin where he was arrested for opposing 
'.Nazi policies. 

It was largely owing to the courage and wisdom of Mrs. Niemoller 
jthat the parish was kept faithful to their Christian principles during 
jsuch a crisis. At the same time she was working hard bringing up her 
[Seven children in this period when it was almost impossible to obtain 
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|food and medicines, so that one girl died. Then a son vas killed in 
5 ithe fighting, while Martin vas still agonizing in prison. 

t ; 

i ! 

j | One of our American theologians and authors was Dr. Georgia 

i ' 

| Harkness, who has been a professor of applied theology since 1950 at the 
! Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley. Before that she taught philosophy 
at Elmira College, religion at Mt. Holyoke, and for twelve years was 
professor of theology at Garrett Biblical Institute. She is a graduate 
from Boston University School of Theology and has taken special work at 
Harvard and Yale theological seminaries, also at Union Seminary, 

New York City. 

Dr. Harkness is the author of many books, and is an ordained 
j lay Methodist minister, having served on the Methodist Commission on 
World Peace and on numerous other important committees under the 
National Council of Churches, as well as many connected with the World 
Council. 

There are also a host of other outstanding women in Christian 

| jwork who should be named, including especially those who have kept the 

i 1 

\ iwheels moving in the various national offices of the World Council. 

! 

i 

! : III. AT EVANSTON AND NEW DELHI 

I ! 

j 

The Second General Assembly of the World Council of Churches 

t | 

| iwas held at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. It likewise was undistin¬ 
guished by the public participation of women, although many were in 
j jattendance. Two of these actually did give addresses, and were as well 

; jreceived as were the three outstanding speakers at Amsterdam. 

i i 
j j 

Perhaps the most interesting personage was a certain lady from 
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Africa. Mrs. Rena Karefa-Smart was the wife of a doctor, and with him 
jserved in his native village, living among the people in the humblest 
•fashion, and teaching women to incorporate in daily life as many of the 
more advanced methods of sanitation and nutrition as possible. 

She had been brought up in the United States and had met her 
husband at the Oslo Youth Conference. He was a medical student at the 
Harvard School for Public Health. She herself was a former staff member 
of the Student Christian Movement in New York State, and had been very 
active in various forms of Christian work, both here and abroad. 

Upon returning to her husband's native village in Sierra Leone, 
under the Evangelical United Brethren Church, she did medical and social 
: work with him among the villagers, helping them to build better houses 
by the practical method of moving themselves from one stage to another 
as concrete replaced the mud floors. At the same time, more advanced 
levels of education kept pace with their own growing children, as well 

las with those in the families about them. 

I 

Her husband is now regional director for the World Health 
[Organization, and consultant to the governments of West Africa on pre- 

I 

yentive medicine. In preparation for her work, Mrs. Karefa-Smart 
'obtained her M. A. degree in religious education from Drew, and a B. D. 
ifrom the Divinity School of Yale University* As a member of the execu- 

| j 

i Itive committee of the United Student Christian Council, and the World 
jStudent Christian Federal General Committee, she led a worship service 

i 

at the Amsterdam Assembly, and spoke most effectively at Evanston. 

When it came to personality and charm, she was not only one of 
.the youngest and most intelligent, but one of the most interesting, due 
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.partly to her graceful African dress. As a result she was eagerly 
isought out by photographers for the dailies and nora magazines, all of 
■which helped to publicize the work of the Assembly in a positive way. 

j A woman who did not appear much in public, but whose work was 

I 

j nevertheless most important, was Rev. Elsie Culver, ordained by the 
■Congregational Church for an ecumenical ministry. She served as U.S. 
Editor for the Ecumenical Press Service, and in a similar capacity for 
the Ecumenical Courier . Like so many of her sisters, she was exception¬ 
ally well prepared for this, having written for newspapers, national 
magazines, and being the author of several books, such as Women in the 
World of Religion . 

Mrs. Culver is a graduate with honors in International Law from 
the University of California and took M. A and B. D. degrees at the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, where she specialized in Biblical 

! 

Literature. She helped to develop the program of Church World Service, j 
;of which she was secretary for promotion, going to Europe at the end of { 

ithe Second World War in 1945 to survey the possibility of a material aid 

i 

program. After the Amsterdam Assembly, she returned to America by way 
of Asia, visiting churches, missions, and U. N. projects in many coun- 

\ 

i i 

i :tries, where she also did speaking, writing, and photographing. 

i ; , j 

i From the list of biographical resumes which Mrs. Culver made 

| | 

! after the Evanston Assembly, we learn that there were only 129 women 
| 'delegates, consultants and visitors at this Second Assembly, compared 

i 

j 

ito 142 delegates, alternates, consultants and visitors at Amsterdam. 

I 

j jThere being no alternates at Evanston, it appeared as though there were 
jtwice as many delegates as before when half were listed otherwise, 
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although actually the number was the same, the only difference being 

that at Evanston more could vote, as they were called delegates. 

i 

I I Another speaker at Evanston was Dr. Elizabeth Schwarzhaupt of 

i | 

j the Evangelical Church in Germany. A lawyer and jurist, she spoke on 
I "The Laymen Discover their Vocation." She was an Assistant Judge in 
the Provincial Court, Frankfurt am Main, and also in the Lower Court at 
Dortmund, until the National Socialist State removed all women from the 
judicial courts. 

In 1936, Dr. Schwarzhaupt became legal advisor to the Evangeli- 

i > i 

j cal Church, and then co-worker in the Foreign Department of its Central j 
j Office. This deals with the evangelical relationships of the Church, 

| |and with German-speaking parishes in other lands. In 1953 she became a 

| member of the Federal Parliament, as representative of the Christian 

| j 

j jDemocratic Union. Her special concern is legislation, dealing with the 

i rights of women and families. 

j i 

| j At the Third General Assembly of the World Council, held in 

I ! 

|New Delhi, 1961, the number of women had increased to nearly 200 parti- 

i I 

> i 

! jcipants, in one capacity or another. It is encouraging to note that 

! j 

i lone-fifth of the youth attendants were women. Actually, this is a most 

i J 

| jimportant part of any Council Assembly, since that is where the future 

I leadership is being developed. At Amsterdam a youth choir of one hund- 

; I 

| red sat on the stage of the Concert Hall, and sang lustily every morning 
j as well as on other occasions. 

j At Evanston, the Press Rooms were full of gay young people, 

. typing, mimeographing and assembling the reports in the three official 
j languages, French, German, and English. At New Delhi, the number of 
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i | 

languages had increased to five, since Pentecostal Churches from South j 

| I 

America made Spanish necessary, and the large delegation of the Orthodox 
from Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria and Poland contributed Russian interpre¬ 
tations. A valuable by-product of World Council meetings is the joy of 
dialogue, if only by a few words, with many new friends. 

j 

! Although a solid black phalanx of Orthodox priests marched into 

the shamiana, or festival tent set up behind the Bhavan Vigyan , "Hall 
of Learning," at New Delhi, and much rejoicing heralded their arrival, 
no Russian or other women of that conservative group were in evidence, 

i 

ipartly because Orthodox clergy of the higher echelons are unmarried. 

|As for the flocks of deaconesses clustered about churches or monasteries! 

j | 

j of the Eastern Church and its branches, they are still very much sui j 

. i 

jgeneris, filed conveniently outside any holy place. Perhaps mingling 

! 

jwith the "Younger Churches" will prove a remedial influence. 

| Since the Third General Assembly witnessed the joining of the 


i 

I International Missionary Council with the World Council of Churches, 

| 

jmany women from Asiatic and African mission fields were in attendance, 
Imost of them now active leaders. 


I 


j 

i 


1 

t 


Typical of such was Mrs. Yohan-Masih who, with her Executive 
Secretary husband, had represented at Evanston the United Church of 
North India and Pakistan. Having been previously appointed to survey 
women's organizations in all north India and served as delegate to the 


Women's International Union as well as to the World Presbyterian Alli¬ 
ance meetings, she was also invited by women of the United Church of 
|Canada to do deputation work there. Like many another graduate of the 
I Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow University, she became a world 
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Christian leader after serving as educator. Her vide contacts go back 

[to her ministerial grandfather, the first Indian Muslem convert in North 

! . i 

Africa. 


| 

i 

i 


IV. A COMMISSION FOR WOMEN'S WORK 


I One of the early study departments of the World Council of 

Churches was called the "Life and Work of Women in the Church." About 
[the first body in America to become interested in such a subject on a 

j 

[world-wide scale, was the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, forerunner of the present National Council of 
Churches. Before, and especially after the First Assembly of the World 
[Council in Amsterdam, it conducted an intensive survey into the matter. 

Its purpose was twofold: to raise the level of leadership within 
[the church by encouraging Christians of outstanding abilities, irrespec¬ 
tive of sex, to make their fullest contribution; and to encourage the 

! 

I 


[better cooperation of both men and women in undertaking some of the 
jgreat tasks needing to be done. 

It was soon discovered that while women carried much of the load 

I 

. 

in local churches, in money-raising projects, in teaching in church 
schools, and in lifting the spiritual tone of the congregation through 

! 

[special study groups and worship seminars, they had little to say on 
governing bodies. This was not only true locally, but also on the 
national and international scene. 

It was now some three decades since women had been recognized 
as first-class citizens in the United States by granting them equal 
voting rights, and while many were being used in civic and political 
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matters, the churches, especially t^hose more conservative theologically, 

i 

I 

jdid not seem to have caught up vith the trend of the times in taking 

i 

'advantage of this additional assistance. It took the First World War 

i 

in Europe for many posts of responsibility to be assigned to women 
there, due to the man-power shortage. But whereas many American women 
had stepped into similar positions of leadership in the business world, 
as well as on the socio-economic scene in America, the needs were not 
so drastic. Things were moving more slowly, and many seemed to have 

'settled back into the old, easy-going ways of life, which had been so 

| 

jcharacteristic in the pre-war days of optimistic liberalism. 

In countries like India, and many of the smaller Asiatic 
jnations, women had taken a great spurt forward, in education, in poli¬ 
tics, and even in church life. Automatically, overnight, the women of 
India were voting; there was never any question about it, once freedom 
as a former colonial country had been obtained. They held government 
positions, upgraded the educational system, and served in many ways 
which were beyond the wildest dreams of their more "fortunate” sisters. 
Perhaps their record was embarrassing to many in other countries who 
had long felt pricks of conscience, after reading of such great strides 
forward. Certainly there has been a decided swing upward in the number 

( 

! of married women who have gone back to college for renewed professional 
I work. j 

5 I 

j In making their study, the Federal Council of Churches had set j 

I 

| up a joint committee, representing besides their own group, the Federa- 
| tion of Women's Boards of Foreign Missions, and the Council of Women for 

j | 

| .Home Missions, both having convenient headquarters in New York City. 
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As a result of reports obtained from over fifty different countries, it 
was recommended that at Amsterdam more women be chosen to serve on the 
commissions, committees, and the Secretariat of the World Council. It 
was also suggested that a Commission of Men and Women be appointed for 
continuing and enlarging their initial study. 

Following this preliminary work, a three-day meeting was held 
in March of 1948, at Seabury House, Greenwich, Connecticut, which 
brought together the elected heads of women's organizations of nineteen 
major Protestant denominations, as well as representatives and observers 
from seven countries. 

The main feature of this conference was a report on the prelimi¬ 
nary result of a study prepared by Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert on "The 
Life and Work of Women in the Church." It was to be presented in final 
form at the Amsterdam Assembly. 

This study, for which Mrs. Cavert had been gathering material 
for over two years, was described as "the first of its kind since the 
Reformation. 

It seems, however, that trained women are in much greater demand 
in Oriental countries, where there is increasing difficulty in finding 
church workers owing to the competition offered by government, armies, 
i and business. Opinions from the fifty-eight countries contacted repeat- 
J edly expressed the convictions that women want to do more for the 

I 

5 

Church, both professionally and as lay workers, and that they want 

2william W. Clemes, "Meetings Highlight Role of Women in the 
Church," Federal Council Bulletin, XXXI;5 (May, 1948), 11. 
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! 

fuller recognition of their services, present and future.3 

i 

Among representatives and observers attending this conference 

[ 

t 

jat Greenwich, were leading church women from India, China, the Philip¬ 
pines, French Cameroun, Latin America, Canada, and Liberia. 

I The next such effort was held just prior to the First General 

‘Assembly of the World Council, at Baarn, Holland. From August 13 to 17, 
1948, a preliminary meeting took place in which representatives from 
^seventeen of the participating countries had a share. This was to pre¬ 
pare an Interim Report to be used as a background for considering fresh 
ways in which women might serve the churches, and so further the ecumen¬ 
ical movement as a whole. 

Some of the conclusions from this meeting were: men and women 
together compose the Church, are alike children of God, and responsible 

i | 

persons for fulfilling His will; the Church will not have the fullest 
life nor be able to fulfill her task completely, unless both men and 
jwomen take their full share of responsibility, and in mutuality contri- 

i 

ibute their varying gifts. 

! 

j The members of this Baarn meeting became aware, as the experi- 

! j 

| lences of many countries were described, that when men and women think, 
j work, and serve together, new life springs up with consequences flowing 

| J 

j |from it which are only beginning to be perceived by many. 

i ! 

! 

j ! Today we are in the midst of a revolution in the entire struc- 

j ture of society, they concluded, and along every line life is expressing 

I 

| itself in new forms. The Church must ask itself what consequences these 
3 Ibid. 
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j 
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i 


'drastic changes will have on its own life. Our concern now is to be 
jprepared to enter intelligently into the work of the Christian Church 
jail over the world, in every area for its upbuilding. 

A revised report was prepared for presentation at the Amsterdam 
Assembly which began on August 22 and was to run for two weeks. During 
that time, Sarah Chakko, who was the chairman of the preliminary com¬ 
mittee, called ’’The Life and Work of Women in the Church," gathered 
suggestions from the meetings held especially for women, and these were 
added to the material which had already been collecting from such pre¬ 
vious meetings going back for several years. 

After much condensation and editing, a tentative report was 
ready to be submitted for further discussion by the Assembly delegates 
as a whole, after which a final one went into the records. Altogether, 
it proved to be an evolutionary growth, owing to the many nationalities 
and denominational groups represented, as well as to the differing 
theological and biblical positions. 

As a result of this entire experience, it became customary to 

hold meetings on the whole subject of woman's role in the Church before 

I 

jeach of the main assemblies. Many others were also held from time to 
time whenever they were considered necessary. 

For example, one of the special areas of social concern being 
in the realm of man-woman relationships, an important meeting was held 
to prepare a brochure on that subject, in the fall of 1951, at the 
.Geneva headquarters for the World Council. This also was under the 

l 

Chairmanship of Miss Chakko. In recognition of her capable leadership 
|she had recently been elected to fill the place of Dr. Chao of China 
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j 

las one of the six presidents of the Council. 

Dr. ¥. A. Visser 't Hooft, the General Secretary of the World 
Council, had prepared a tentative outline for the form the discussion 
jnight take, vhile Mrs. Kathleen Bliss, a graduate in theology at Cam- 

i 

bridge, and acting secretary of the commission, had set down background 
and perspective, defining the purpose of the study. Five other members 
of the group were Miss van Wijck of Holland, former president of the 
World’s Y.W.C.A., Dr. Bally, a psychiatrist from Zurich, The Right 
Reverend Fjellbu, Bishop of Trondheim, Norway, Dr. Elizabeth Schwarz- 
haupt of Frankfurt am Main, jurist and legal adviser to the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, and the Rev. Mary Ely Lyman, who was the Dean of 
Women, and professor of English Bible, at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. Thus were shared modern scientific insights from the 
medical and psychological field, as well as from sociology and theology. 
Dr. Lyman, an ordained minister of the United Church of Christ, said 
in part, relative to the purpose of the brochure: 

In our introduction we try to show why it is so important to 
look freshly at the problem of the relationships between men and 
women, and to bring the light of the Christian gospel to bear on 
them. We ask specifically whether there is a Christian way of 
looking at the problem, what science contributes, and what help 
; comes from the Bible in solving it. Then we turn to the present 
situation in the modern world, trying to assess both the gains 
and the losses to family life as a result of the new and larger 
place that women have already taken in society. We then turn to 
the special situation of the church today, questioning whether it 
has exerted leadership in behalf of the equality and freedom of 
| women, or is lagging behind secular society and general socio- 
| logical patterns. The basic theological doctrines most pertinent 

| to the problem are those of creation and redemption, especially the 

j bearing of the Christian view of human personality and of newness 
j of life in Christ.4 

I 

i 


j 4Mary Ely Lyman, "Assignment in Geneva," Advance, CXLIII:18 

|(November 12, 1951), 15. 
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i Back as far as the Baarn meeting, it was decided to recommend 

i I 

i [that a permanent commission, rather than a temporary committee, be 

i i 

i ) 

| appointed by the World Council. This was to be composed of men and 

j yomen in balanced numbers, with adequate budget and executive leader- 

( 

! ship, in order to give further consideration to this important matter. 

! ; 

j Such a commission was to be chosen, moreover, as was all Council leader- 

j 

j ship, from different regions of the world. It was especially to include 

i : 

representatives from the International Missionary Council, and the 
j World's X.W.C.A. 

i 

With this more stable set-up, the Commission became "The Co- 
I operation of Men and Women in Church and Society," by the time the 

Second Assembly at Evanston was held, in 1954, and again "The Department 
on the Cooperation of Men and Women in Church, Family and Society," at 

! the New Delhi Assembly in 1961. 

i ; 

i 

It was now recognized that the family was the place to start, 
iespecially the relationship between the parents responsible for this 

i 

i primary unit in society, which would determine the future of the Church 

I ! 

.as part of the whole of life. i 

i I 

I Working in close cooperation with this new Department of the 

i | 

! [Council were others, as "The Department of Work for the Laity," and 
j Iespecially the "Youth Department" which had originally made up about a 

: i 

jsixth of those present, one-third of that number being young women. 

That was the largest feminine representation of any segment. 

Also there were the Sections on Evangelism and Missionary 
Studies, as well as the whole International division, with any number of 
connected groups. In fact, were it not for the work of missions, for 
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;some two-thirds of which the women were responsible, there probably 
hever would have been that first meeting at Edinburgh, in 1910, to set 
iin motion the entire World Council of Churches, with which the numeri¬ 
cally large, because global, International Missionary Council was to 
iunite at New Delhi. 

Why should not the women be well represented, then, at World 
Council conclaves, on the governing bodies, the decision-making groups, 

I 1 

in the Secretariat, Executive and Central Committees, the latter now 
expanded to an even hundred. Why not representation on the six-member 
Presidium for that matter? Far beyond any particular organization, they 
exerted influence, with or without formal representation. 

One has only to read Mrs. Elsie Culver's list of biographical 
sketches of women attending the Second Assembly at Evanston to realize 

| the wide range of religious service in which they have been engaged. 

1 

{ ; 

It includes activities of all kinds from settlement house work to the 
{organization of relief for disaster or war victims, programming for 
national or world councils, executive leadership in the Y.W.C.A., the 

| i 

j International Red Cross, the United Nations or UNESCO. They run special! 

j i 

j work camps and projects for young people, teach in mission schools, and 

i < 

;even in theological colleges and seminaries. First and last they make 
| {good helpmates for ministers, regional superintendents, even for bishops 

f i 

j 

■ to say nothing of bringing up members of the next generation to be good 

I 

i 

j world Christian citizens. 

Lively Madeleine Barot, of the Reformed Church of France, is the 
{Executive Secretary of the Department on Cooperation of Men and Women 
Iin Church, Family and Society, with headquarters in Geneva. That does 


f 

i 
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not prevent her from running a national conference, however, such as the 
,one for all Africa, at Ibadan, Nigeria, in 1958, which in turn set up a 

i 

regular Assembly with its first gathering at Kampala, Uganda, in 1963. 
With a combination of Huguenot and Lutheran ancestry, she plays well 
her ecumenical role. 
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CHAPTER VI 

| CURRENT PROBLEMS 

In preparation for the fourth conference on Faith and Order, 
jmeeting in Montreal, 1963, the Department on the Cooperation of Men and 
'Women in Church, Family and Society convened with a committee represent¬ 
ing the Faith and Order Department, and together they gathered material 

i 

which might indicate where different groups stood on the ordination of 
women for the ministry. 

Dr. Lukas Vischer, Research Secretary for the Department on 

■Faith and Order, made an initial statement, saying that the question as 

i 

ito whether women might be able to assume the responsibilities of a pas¬ 
tor in the Church was by no means a new one; it had come up from time 

! ; 

! 'to time in earlier centuries. More recently, however, a much more 
fundamental aspect of the problem had arisen, so that now the question 
jwas, does the life of the Church adequately reflect the great truth 
[that "in Christ there is neither male nor female,” as Paul wrote in his 

t 7 

■ I 

jEpistle instructing the Galatians. (3:28) 

! i 

"Does the Order of the Church adequately express this truth?" 

i j 

irepeated Dr. Vischer.^ 

J 

j The demand that women should have the privilege of assuming 

more responsible functions in the life of the Church was increasing. 

i 

i . . ... 

iDr. Lukas Vischer, "Initial Statement,” in Concerning the 
lOrdination of Women (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1964), p. 1. 
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I. THE QUESTION OF ORDINATION 

I To many attending ecumenical meetings, it seemed incomprehen¬ 

sible that the matter of more responsible functions for women in the 
life of the Church should be an issue, after the long history of their 
devoted, and at times almost superhuman, work on the mission field. 

The question, however, came as a direct result of the merger of the 
International Missionary Council with the World Council of Churches at 
New Delhi, in 1961. The World Council was already made up of two 
streams, Life and Work with Faith and Order; the latter reflecting 
established tradition, and the former, the more active implementation 
of such basic beliefs. 

Since it was at New Delhi that further cooperation was under¬ 
taken, a fitting place with the leaven of the "Younger Churches" much 
in evidence, it was only natural that at this Third Assembly the Depart¬ 
ment on Faith and Order was requested to establish a study together witl^ 

i 

;the Department on Cooperation of Men and Women in Church, Family and 

i 

j Society. This was to focus on the theological, biblical and ecclesio- 
llogical issues involved in the ordination of women. 

| The Department on Cooperation, naturally much interested in 

j this question from the beginning, warmly welcomed the request. Conse- 

| > 

| Iquently, in preparation for the Fourth World Conference on Faith and 

! I 
I 

j jOrder, to be convened at Montreal, small consultations were held, and 
papers drawn up to represent the conclusions of various traditions. 

At present the churches are divided on questions of Faith and 

i 

jOrder. The assumptions of some are such that they hesitate even to 

I 

I 
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j 'examine theological presuppositions or ecclesiastical order at all. 

j ! 

jjThey feel that the ministries of the Church should be restricted abso- 
; llutely to men. In such cases, the problem of ordination cannot even be 
i jraised. In spite of such background, however, many discovered that it 

j ; 

| was being raised, and had been even long before the Amsterdam meeting. 

t 

j Somehow the future history of the Church was going to be obliged to 

I ; 

I demonstrate that they had either come to new conclusions, or had estab- 

t » 

lished better evidence for former convictions. 

; Many groups saw no fundamental obstacles to raising questions 

} 

about theological or ecclesiastical presuppositions. They believed 
that such matters can never remain fixed if the Church is to develop 

j under the expectancy of new light to be shed from the Bible, as well as 

j 

J from the sum total of expanding human knowledge. 

j Between these two general points of view were many variations 

j 

of thought, according to the assumptions from which the question was 
jbeing approached. Yet the churches as a whole realized that their 
jdivisions, usually based on order, must somehow be resolved if they were 

i 1 

j ito preserve the essentials of faith necessary for continuing fellowship 

! ! 

j jin a spiritual unity. 

I | 

| The Church of South India had already demonstrated that this 

j i 

| iwas possible, even with the more difficult problems of communion and 

! j 

; japostolic succession with which the matter of ordination was somehow 
connected. Not only might it be possible, then, for others to find a 
better way, but it seemed absolutely necessary 

t 

and health of the Church. 

i 

j 

■ 

\ 

$ 

j 
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As usual, the basic difficulties seemed to go back to biblical 
!interpretation, with emotional roots deep in the past before modern 
scholarship was available. Connected with this were questions of 
^authority, from both Scripture and Tradition, intermingled with the pull 
iof cherished custom. 

The group which had requested such a study at the ecumenical 
!level was, rather surprisingly, the Lutheran Church of Sweden, where 
tradition was thought to be of less importance than more modern methods 
of approach. But there had been serious upheavals over the question of 
ithe ordination of women, especially as it was thought to affect rela¬ 
tionships with the Church of England, as well as disrupting their own 
idenominational unity. 

Although the matter had been formally settled in 1958, and the 
first three women ordained in I960, there still existed much internal 
'tension. There had been intercommunion with the Church of England for 
jsome time, made possible by a common belief in the apostolic succession, 
|and both groups expressed misgivings when the matter of ordaining women 
(arose. Actually, however, relationships between the two churches did 
not seem to have deteriorated. 

j 

i Another example of the same kind exists in the case of negotia¬ 

tions for union between the Church of Scotland and the Congregational 
jUnion in that country. In one report, published by the latter in 1962, 

i 

jthe question of ordination of women is mentioned as one of the main 

i 

(obstacles to union, with the explanation that they must try to find a 

| 

realistic solution in the existing situation. 2 

2cf. ibid ., p. 3. _ 
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In the 1957 Plan for Union, in North India and Pakistan, a com- 

jment mentions the fact that the question of the admission of women to 

! 

|the ministry is left for the consideration of the Synod. To this the 
Lambeth Conference of 1958 replied that the Order of Deaconesses would 
present no difficulty, but if they were to ordain women to the pres- 
byterate this would raise a grave problem for the Anglican Communion, 
the constituent churches of which might find themselves unable to recog¬ 
nize such ministry.3 

This problem of ordination arises in different forms depending 
upon basic attitudes. Accordingly, many points of view have to be con¬ 
sidered: the relationship to an understanding of the nature of the 
Church, the function and theological significance of the ministry, the 
matter of biblical interpretation, and the view of man-woman relation¬ 
ships. 

Most of the objections come down to the matter of biblical 
|interpretation, however, since the others are claimed to be based upon 
this, as well as upon what was added over the years in the building up 
|of a Tradition. What is necessary, then, is sound scholarship, in all 
forms as modern biblical criticism, Church history, cultural anthropo¬ 
logy, and sociology. Many churches, inclined to reject the idea of 
'ordination for women, can be led to a modified attitude by the consid¬ 
eration of such disciplines. On the other hand, others who now see no 
difficulties may find themselves obliged to re-examine the whole subject 

j 3stephen F. Bayne, Ceylon , North India and Pakistan , I960, 

|p. 193. Quoted in Lukas Vischer, "Initial Statement," in Concerning 
I the Ordination of Women . (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1964), 

I p. 4 ._ 
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of ecclesiology and the ministry. Rather than causing difficulties, 
ihovever, such an exchange of views could actually promote better ecu- 
jmenical fellowship. 

In the report, two theological factors were rediscovered: new 

1 ; 

| insight into the nature of the wholeness of the Body of Christ, in which 
! all members, both men and women, have an appropriate ministry to which 
| they are called, and a better understanding of the meaning of partner¬ 
ship between men and women, in God's design. This is based on the 
biblical message that both were created in the image of God, and there¬ 
fore are of equal dignity and worth before Him.4 

It is in this context that the question of the ordination of 
women was raised. Naturally, however, it involves much more study of 
all facets of the entire problem. 

In the meanwhile, the Church of Scotland continued to raise the 
matter, and at their General Assembly of 1966 voted to admit women as 

j 

elders, on the same terms as men. After some thirty-four years of dis- 
jcussion, an affirmative vote was finally obtained, despite vigorous 
opposition still, and was very loudly applauded. Before that the Church 

| 

jhad been dismayed by the loss of forty-four thousand members during the 
jfirst five years of this decade, and is now wondering about the question 
jof ordaining women especially for its local parishes. They were also 

jdisturbed to find that some of their most able prospects have in the 

! 

meanwhile become ordained in other denominations which are more liberal. 
Down in New Zealand, the Presbyterian General Assembly voted 

j 

| 4cf. Vischer, Ibid., p. 6. 
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1 


without dissent to remove the last barriers for the acceptance of women | 
as candidates for the ministry. The Moderator called it a "historical 
moment." One month later, Miss Margaret Reid was accepted by the Pres¬ 
bytery of Willington as the first woman candidate of the denomination. 
She had already received a full theological course while in training to 
become a deaconess, and is now the Associate Secretary of New Zealand 
for the World Alliance of Reformed Churches, in the Department of 
Women's Work. 

Also the Evangelical Church of Czech Brethren, a Presbyterian 
group, has ordained women since 1953. Some fifteen of its two hundred 
and seventy-five ministers are women. 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has ordained thirty- 
two women, nine of whom are pastors, eleven associates, and two have 
become theological professors. The monstrous regiment, as John Knox 
referred to them four centuries ago, appears to be marching on. 

In 1910, the United States census reported 685 women clergy, 

with the Quakers and Salvation Army furnishing many of these, as well 

i 

as the various cults. After women were granted the vote, for the 1920 

I ! 

presidential election, the report listed 1,787 female compared to 125,483 

male clergymen. In 1919, due to the efforts of the American Association 

i 

of Women Ministers and of their founder, Rev. M. Madeline Southard, 
Methodist Episcopal women were permitted to become licensed local 
preachers by the following year. Then in 1924 full ministerial ordina- 

i 

| 

jtion was granted. 

i 

i 

j It was also in the early twenties that the Brethren in Christ 

ibegan to license women as ministers. For the first time many churches 
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]■ of different denominations started to employ women in various other 
jjcapacities. Sometimes these were called "Church Assistants," and were 
expected to do anything needed, from working in the church school, 
iorganizing calling for the minister, putting on dramatic productions, 
or serving as secretary which included preparing books of sermons for 
publication. 

This being the period when "Religious Education" was rapidly 
coming into its own, as a sine qua non for transforming a dead church 
into a beehive of enthusiasm and accomplishment, it often happened that 
such "Assistants" also took special courses in colleges modern enough to 
iprovide this training in their departments of education. From there 
|they might even go on to seminary, taking advantage of the new liberal¬ 
ism in licensing or ordaining women. 

The First World War having come to a conclusion, with a strong 

I 

‘emphasis on "One World" of peaceful cooperation, it was time to pick up 
■the pieces of the ecumenical efforts remaining from the world missionary 
jconference of 1910, in Edinburgh, and this work appealed to the aspira¬ 
tions of many young people, especially through the volunteer opportuni- 

i 

ties provided by the "Y" organizations, the student movements, and work 
j Jcamps. 

j : 

j ; 

jj The Sherwood Eddy "American Seminars” introduced scores of 

i j 

| (clergymen and religious workers to the political, economic and social 

j i 

leaders of Europe, even going into Russia to study the results of revo¬ 
lution, after centuries of serfdom under a system of Church and State 
(patterned along the lines of the Holy Roman Empire. Another devoted 

i 

"Y" leader, Kirby Page, went along on these annual seminars, sowing 
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I seeds of peace and goodwill for the healing of war-torn peoples. Many 
ia school teacher decided to exchange the classroom for a church pulpit, 
in order to find more direct contact with spiritual objectives, and 

j exert greater influence over a generation growing cynical as a result 

i ; 

of sudden training for mechanized murder. Although it seemed a losing 
battle, the Christian message still sounded above the calls from Mars. 

! In spite of world upheavals, however, it seemed as though the 

older, liturgically-minded denominations refused to be swerved from 
loyalty to religious formulations dictated by Tradition, as authority 
for an other-worldly life rather than the present existence. Rigid 
| creeds and a mystical though misunderstood "Scripture," which could be 
jused conveniently for proving the correctness of cherished convictions, 
served to widen the gap between branches of the Church which had gone 
"into all the world," and those remaining dutifully at home. This is 
not to say, however, that many of the missionaries, serving as ambassa- 

i 

jdors for sects or the literal-minded groups were any more cooperative. 
jThe confusion of Babel was still a fitting symbol for the spiritual 
!state of the globe. 

What could an ecumenical movement hope to accomplish? The 
|gains would not be of a formal nature, perhaps, but the compulsion 
|recognized as from the Holy Spirit made it imperative to answer the 

i 

jcall and at least make an attempt, trusting in the necessary guidance 
jfor each further step. 

| With or without ordination, many women were at work in the com- 

! Spelling business of spreading the Gospel, for which they had actually 

I 

jbeen commissioned. Their real credentials came from a higher source 
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than local bodies. These at least sped them on their way gladly, fol- 

i 

loved their careers with concern as well as with cash, and supplied the 
spiritual blessings necessary for undergirding their efforts. 

Strange as it may seem, when an established state church did 
decide that women had earned a right to be ordained, since such a move 
would prove to be for the benefit of all, these bodies often outstripped 
the so-called "evangelistic" denominations. They seemed to have weight¬ 
ier authority, and the ability to move in the direction decided upon 
by leading policy-makers. Also some of the European groups outdistanced 
their American branches in this respect, perhaps from a sense of greater 
need for workers. Thus it happened that the Lutheran arguments about 

ordaining women, in such countries as Norway, Sweden, Germany, Denmark 

i 

and even France, had long been waning while in the United States these 
troublesome questions were still being "studied" at a leisurely and 
dignified pace. 

Many Vikarinnen and Pharrerinnen in Germany, some ordained and 
[Some not, hold key positions in church organizations and parishes. 
Probably several hundred are actually ordained. And, surprisingly, East 

j ! 

I Germany holds the record. Vomen are recognized as the equal of men in 

I j 

J jsuch respects, as they are also given the same work assignments in many 

i j 

i [other fields. The Church in Hanover voted to admit women to the pastor- 

j | 

• ate not, as Bishop Hans Lilje said, because of the shortage, but since 

| 

] ithe Church is committed to preach the Word. Thirteen of twenty-seven 

I i 

i jevangelical church bodies of Germany also allow ordination. No doubt 

i i 

! j 

] |the Kirchentag meetings, with their revival emphasis, influenced this. 
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The Swiss Evangelical Church now has dozens of ordained women, 
j all as pastors or assistants. Danish bishops are divided on their 

t ; 

| lapproval, although several women work in congregations or different 

i organizations. One Finnish woman has been serving nearly half a century 

( 

| without benefit of ordination. On the other hand, few Lutheran women 
| in the United States have reached this recognition, but they do list 
| two professors in seminaries. 

l 

| The conservative Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church is very 

| conscientious about the matter of women's place in its denomination. 
Prof. Russell Prohl, while maintaining that the Bible clearly teaches 
that man is the head of woman, at the same time demolishes in scholarly 


j 


i’ 

i 


'fashion many of the old cliches which keep appearing as proofs against 
ordination, pressing for the God-pleasing status of woman in the Church, 
and asking if this can justify an all-male vote in local congregations, 
or whether there might not be more light shed on the matter.5 

His conviction that man is the head of woman is of course from 

I 

Paul's explanation to the Corinthians that man should go uncovered since 

| 

he is the image and glory of God, but woman is the glory of man who is 

i 

bver her, so she should wear a veil. This would hardly dictate today's 

customs or beliefs. (Cf. I Cor. 11:3ff.) Paul here is speaking to 

| 

married women and their husbands. What of the unmarried? 

This demonstrates the weakness of applying special references 

i 

i 

in universal manner, a fallacy which shows up in practically every paper 
presented by conservative scholars at meetings on the subject of women's 


-’Russell C, Prohl, ¥omen in the Church . (Grand Rapids: 
ilerdmans, 1957)* 


i 


i 
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work in the Church, whether the writer is in favor of ordination in some 
form, or opposed to all participation by women, whether he is from a 
liturgical or evangelical denomination, whether even he is a clergyman 
or lay professor of religion. 

Other errors come from a lack of biblical scholarship, a neglect 
of reference to some of the more recent commentaries, or a substitution 
of tradition for familiarity with the history of the primitive Church. 
Such are from the conviction that God forbids women to preach, presum¬ 
ably since the Bible is known as the "Word of God," that a woman cannot 
teach the Scriptures to men, hold an office, or even vote in the church, 
where this involves exercising any authority over men. 

These arguments also go back to reliance upon the advice of 
Paul written to meet certain exigencies, even though a careful compari- 

j son of his letters to some of the churches with those sent to others 
will reveal many discrepancies. The proponent for women "keeping 
jsilence," for example, hardly ever offsets this ruling with the state¬ 
ment about equality of both men and women in Christ Jesus. (Cf. I Cor. 

i 14:34 with Gal. 3:28.) 

i i 

j A careful commentator will bring out such differences, distin- 

| jguishing between specific rules for certain circumstances and the 

i ; 

; igeneral conviction that all are of equal value as persons in Christ. 
jOtherwise the symbolic description of the "household of God," by the 

j i 

author of Ephesians, would not be so appropriate for an ecumenical 

j Church, with its vision of a "holy temple in the Lord" in whom , not 

j i 

'which,"all are built for a dwelling place of God in the Spirit." 

j j(Cf. Ephes. 2:14, 17-22.) 
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j, 

| ;far from realization, although much closer now, hopefully, than two 

i ' 

• jdecades ago when the First Assembly of the World Council was held so 

! i 

j ienthusiastically at Amsterdam. 

} . 

j In the meanwhile, Belgian women theologians have been voted the 

i ; 

full pastorate by the Synod of the Evangelical Church. Across the 
water, in Canada, the United Church and the Anglicans are disputing 

| 

over two social evils, divorce and the ordination of women! These are 
blamed equally for the lack of a merger between their two denominations. 
I ! Together with the Roman Catholic and Orthodox branches of the 

| ;Church, most of the Anglican groups follow the high liturgical pattern, 

i 

i ! 

J restricting the priesthood to men. Even here, however, changes are 
occurring. In England there has been for some time a movement known 

? 1 

j as the Society for Women in the Ministry of the Church. This has had 
the sympathy of many, including Canon Raven, who was its president for 

; 

ja good many years. Since his death in 1965, it has been headed by 

j 

jBishop Sinker, also Anglican, who is carrying on in the same liberal 

j 

! 

jspirit as his predecessor. 

| 

II. ROMAN CATHOLIC ORDERS 

i 

; 

This being the day for stirrings and upheavals of all kinds, it 


; jis perhaps not too surprising that the most amazing should have been 

I I 

] jthe result of Vatican II, itself a revolutionary occurrence of great 
I jsignificance in the history of mankind. Nor is it altogether unbeliev- 



I 
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i 


Catholic nuns are not commonly regarded as revolutionaries, but 
neither are they lacking in spirit. When it comes to protest, they 

i : 

| have demonstrated they can even outdo their Protestant sisters. Perhaps 

I 

they grew tired of being told to "keep silence," and decided it was time 
the silent partners, a good half of humanity, should have a hearing. 

Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., said that the priesthood should be 
reserved for men. 

"This, as we all know," he reminded, "is the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church. If women were capable of that sacrament, the 
[Church could not have deprived them of that grace for so many centuries." 

Again, he claimed, Christ taught that only baptized males can 
he priests.^ 

But Gertrud Heinzelmann, a lawyer from Zurich, Switzerland, had 

i 

j another opinion. In a long document dispatched to the preparatory com¬ 
mission of Vatican II, she detailed the falsity of such premises, saying 

they were adopted largely from Thomas Aquinas, forming the basis of the 

j 

[Church's official attitude toward women. She then requested they should 
now be rejected and antifeminism eliminated from Church practices. Her 

petition, "Frau und Konzil," was published in the United States, as 

j j n 

| [was another article which she wrote on "The Priesthood and Women."' 

| | Also many other Catholic women have been busy writing to express 

j j 

| itheir feelings on the subject. These have likewise appeared in the 

: \ 
i i 

i [popular Catholic Journals, such as Friar , the U.S . Catholic , and again 


^Rosemary Lauer, "Women Clergy for Rome?" Christian Century , 
LXXXIII:37 (September 14, 1966), 1107 ff. 

i 

j ^Commonweal , (January 15, 1965). Cited in Ibid . _ 

i 

j 

! 

\ 
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in Commonveal , where an article came out, written by Mary Daly, called 
"A Built-in Bias." She was the first American woman to receive the 
jdegree, Doctor of Sacred Theology, from the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland.® 

Such opposition as they have been receiving from the "Tradition¬ 
alists" sounds not only fallacious, they agree, but downright absurd, 
unscientific and quaint. Vomen were neither lacking in certain virtues, 
in the sense of qualities, nor in the ability to acquire them. 

On the other hand, Fr. Desmond F. McGoldrick, a Redemptorist , has 
written a book to nuns on obedience. He has titled it, Independence 
through Submission . 

Beside the English Society for Women in the Ministry of the 
Church, for which Canon Raven and others worked so hard, there is also 
an organization in Roman Catholicism which is similar in purpose and 
Ispirit, It is called St. Joan's International Alliance, and its members 
jhave been very active for a number of years. At their conference in 

j 

Munster, October, 1967, Dr. Maria Taelmans, a Belgian psychologist, 
found much in the texts, reporting findings of the Vatican Council, to 

j i 

j lay before the assembly. She quoted from several. 

! ! 

I , 

j "All forms of discrimination concerning the basic rights of the 

\ ; 

! human person . . . based on sex, race or color must cease,” states the 

| 

; document called "Church and World," read Dr. Taelmans in part. 

< j 

! She then went on to observe that the doctrinal constitution of 



| jcipators in the sacerdotal, prophetic and royal office of Christ." 


8 Ibid. 


i 
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I Cardinal Suenens himself had intervened in the Council, she con- 

| tinued and quoted him as saying, "I believe that women are particularly 
I capable of receiving the gifts of the Holy Spirit.”9 

i 

t 

] Then Dr. Gertrud Heinzelman, the lawyer from Zurich, inquired how 

t 

' 

it was possible for the Church to concede personal charismatic gifts in 

women, and at the same time refuse their realization by way of official 

l 

j functions. 

i 

"It runs counter to all reason!" she concluded.10 
Josefa Munch, a school teacher, had the simplest solution. She 
suggested that the present commission on the revision of canon law be 
assisted by qualified women, and all references to men be substituted 
by the word"persons." Then either men or women could assist with the 
preaching (Canon 1327), be called to Holy Orders (968), have access to 
the altar and serve Mass (813), or put forward a cause for canoniza¬ 
tion (2004). 

| Actually, at the celebration of the Conference Mass, the women 

flid not wait for these canons to be changed. A local parish priest, 

Fr. Luker, who was a strong supporter of the cause, celebrated the Mass. 

I ! 

[Dr. M. Shattock, President of the British Group, gave the address; 

i 

Frau S. Vogelheim, clad in ordinary clothes, served; Mme. Martinez, the 
|cattle-breeder President of the South American Group, and Odile Blair, 
ja young Parisian art student, carried up the bread and wine; Fraulein I 


9Ann Cheetham, "Opportunity for Women?" British Weekly , CLI:4210 
(October 19, 1967), 1. 

! 

| 10 Ibid. 

j I 

i 

i 

i 
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jRaming read the epistle; and Eris Muller said the bidding prayer. Eveiy- 
j [thing was done to prove that women are fit to touch holy things. 

< I 

i ! 

|! Nor do the proceedings of St. Joan's Alliance pass unnoticed. 

i ! 

{ I 

; Joan Barry had been awarded the highest honor which Pope Pius XII could 

1 ! 

| confer, the "Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice." Also Mme. Leroy Boy, mother 
of four sons and wife of the Belgian Ambassador to India, was received 
in private audience by Pope Paul in 1966. 

i j 

1 | She had started to give him a full account of the movement's aims 

t i 

j when the Holy Father interrupted, saying, "I know, I know! Go on with 
your good work."1 1 

| It would seem that the Roman Catholic Church has a unique oppor- 

i 

[ jtunity to make full use of her many gifted and lively women. The 
J Alliance, with the true fighting spirit of St. Joan, will not rest until 
j 'she does. 

j i 

[ At the Third Session of Vatican II, in 1964, the presence of 

yomen became a reality. Naturally, they only sat and listened. But 

i 

[for the first time in the recorded history of Ecumenical Councils, they 
were present, right out in plain sight, along with the other lay audi- 
j tors. The latter were permitted to speak in the aula , but the 

i ! 

I I"Auditrices" had no active part except mentally and spiritually. They 

I ! 

j ! 

j feven had those who were working for them, friends and champions among 

i 

i the bishops. 

One of these privileged ladies, Auditrex Eva-Maria Jung, wife of 

j 

j Dr. Emilio Inglessis, is well known to readers of The Catholic World 

I! 

i j 

1 ! 11 Ibid. 

! I_ _ _ 

i 

! 

j 
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•for her ecumenical articles. She vas representing the Oriental Church. 
It must have been interesting to note with what secret exhilaration 
these lay sisters listened to their brethren discussing the "problems 
! of women." 

j 

i 

When German-speaking journalists met for the first time, during 
the preparatory stages of the Council, a young woman asked innocently, 
"Have women also been invited?" 

All turned around in utter amazement to see who was speaking. 

Some laughedj others expressed indignation at such a foolish and super¬ 
fluous question. It had been an accepted fact for hundreds of years 
that Councils were a matter for men only, the exclusive business of the 

I 

Magisterium , to which no women would ever receive admission. 

After a long period of embarrassed silence, Auxiliary Bishop 
j Walter Kampe, director of the German Press Center at the Council, came 

i ! 

| up with a saving answer. 

i "No," he admitted, "but be comforted! At the Third Vatican 

j T " T ' 

jCouncil women will certainly be present.""^ 

! The questioner, Miss Theresa Muench, being a graduate in theology 

was quite aware that Church Law makes no provision for the participation 

J 

i [of women at a Council. She merely thought it about time that the atten- 

| j 

j jtion of the press should be called to the unequal position of women in 

| the Church. Instead of waiting for the next Council, a matter of a 

j 

; jcentury perhaps, she sent in two petitions. One asked that in Canon 968, 

I L—- -- - - - - - - - - - - - 

j 

^Eva-Maria Jung, "Women at the Vatican Councils Spectators or 
j Collaborators?" in Cooperation of Men and Women in Church , Family and 
jSociety (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1966), p. 2. 


i 
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Par. 1, which says: "Only a baptized man can validly receive ordination," 
the word vir , for man, should be replaced by the word persona , for per¬ 
son, in order that women might also be eligible. 

The second petition requested that in the liturgy not only the 
fratres , brothers, should be addressed, as in the prayer Orate fratres, 
but also the sorores , sisters. Or, better yet, go back to the form of 
the early Church and use the word of St. Paul. Then it would read 
carissimi , dearly beloved, which would include everybody. 

In Rome, Dr. Gertrud Heinzelman, the Catholic lawyer from Zurich, 
also sent a petition to the Council, which appeared in 1961 as a pam¬ 
phlet entitled: "Women and the Council, Home and Expectation." Reason¬ 
ing as a typical jurist, there is a certain note of stern irritation in 
her introduction in which she wants it understood that hers is the com- 

| plaint and accusation of half of humanity, the feminine half, oppressed 

i ; 

| for centuries by the Church in a way that gravely violated the Christian 

^consciousness. The great stumbling block seemed to be Canon 1365, 

! 

jPar. 2, which instructs seminary teachers to follow and esteem the 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas. But these were quite wrong and long 

j ! 

! out of date. He started out, it was claimed, from false scientific 

| ; 

j premises, and so reached assertions and conclusions highly injurious to 

i ! 

j the spirituality and personal dignity of women. 

| j One illustration of Thomist reasoning came from his conclusion 

j about girl babies, always undesirable, just as they had been in classi- 

' i 

i jcal Greek and Roman days. But Thomas had reached certain practical 

i 

i [conclusions: namely, that girl babies were born to mothers deficient in 
I !"receiving substance," or who had been devitalized by the enervating 

i 

i 

f 

1 
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damp south winds. These affected the good saint in such deleterious 
fashion that he blamed all ills and many imperfections on the dulcet 
breezes from the south. Then Thomas quotes from the author of I Tim. 

i ; 

i 2:15, where it states that "women will be saved through child-bearing." 

i 

Dr. Heinzelmann not only requested the Council withdraw the 
Thomistic doctrines on women, but also that women be admitted to the 
priesthood, on the grounds that their baptism and gifts of prophecy 
j made them just as eligible as men to that high office. St. Paul had 
recognized all this; therefore, inasmuch as gifted religious women had 
been excluded from the priesthood, administering the sacraments, and 
from preaching the Word, propagating the Gospel, for nearly two thousand 
years a great human tragedy had occurred in the Christian Church. 13 

So the case was presented before the bar of judgment. But not 
having a proper jury sitting there, not much came of it all. 

Among American women present, as auditrices , were Mrs. Joseph 
'McCarthy, president of the National Council of Catholic Women, Sister 

iMary Luke, of the Sisters of Loretto and National Chairman of the Major 

J ! 

i 

j ^Superiors of Women, U.S.A., and Mother M. Claudia Feddish of the Order 

i ; 

i ! 

j ^of St. Basil the Great, of Mount St. Macrina. These all sat on the 
itribune near the papal altar. Bishops and experts came to shake hands 

I 

jwith them, and some speakers turned to address them as pulcherrimae 

i 

j jauditrices , "most admirable lady auditors," or sorores admirandae , "most 
jworthy sisters." 

| Some members of the Council Commission for Religious 

i 

i 

13ibid. 
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j complained that no women had been called to collaborate in drafting and 

i ; 
j . 

i 'revising the schema on religious life. One woman, however, fared 

I ' 

i better. She was Prof. Christine Mohrmann, from the University of 

] : 

! Nijmegen in the Netherlands, a famous scholar of ecclesiastical Latin. 

j ; 

! As such, she was invited by the Liturgical Commission to join in its 

i 

| post-conciliar work. 

! Some of the more enthusiastic lay auditors proposed that the 

i i 

President of the World Union of Catholic Women's Organizations, the 
largest lay federation with thirty-six million members, be invited to 
speak in the Council Hall during the discussion of Schema 13, on "The 
Church in the World Today." But this was rejected by the Secretary 
General; it would be going too far for a woman to address two thousand 

Fathers. Instead, addresses on problems of women in the Church, profes- 

< j 

j sional fields, marriage and the family, were delivered by "clerical 

i 

bachelors," a "psychosis" which the late Patriarch Maximos said had 
[existed in the Church since the days of Manichaeism, exercising a nega¬ 
tive influence on Catholic moral doctrine. 

! 

S j Only once are women mentioned in Schema 13, in Chapter 4, under 

! j 

j ;No. 20, which deals with the dignity of the human person. "In many 

j i 

j |regions of the world today," this states vaguely, "the equal dignity 

i 

• i 

| jof woman and her specific personality are being recognized not only in 

| 

1 family life, but also in society. This is in accordance with the 

j 

i [dignity of the human person as the likeness of God. "14 

li 


14ibid., p . 5 . 


i 
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J In the Adnexa , the appendices, to this Number 20, under para- 

| graph 5, appeared a noteworthy declaration, without Council validity, 

| however. This read: 

I 

j As regards rights and duties, woman as a person is equal to man. 

i This equality does not mean identity of gifts. Both man and woman 
have been given by the Creator the task of populating and control¬ 
ling the world. Woman must be given full opportunity to participate 
both in private and in social life. The Church rejoices at the 
part that woman has in society today, and expects a substantial con¬ 
tribution from her. Nor can the Church pass over in silence the 
fact that in many places inhuman conditions are inflicted upon 
women, not only, it must be said, among peoples without technical 
and cultural progress, but even in developed countries. They have 
to submit far too often to conditions of life which are in contra¬ 
diction to humanity and Christianity.15 

Three African Negro bishops were more down to earth, protesting 
the oppression of women, polygamy, dowries, and marriage against their 
will. They felt that the personal dignity of women was not being 
recognized in accordance with the teachings of the Gospel, and that the 
Church should lead the way by setting a good example and giving women 

a greater sphere of activity. 

I 

Auxiliary Bishop Augustin Frotz of Cologne, who for many years 
!was moderator of the Catholic German Women's Association, also spoke on 
the dignity of women, saying that family life had become a problem of 
ithe first order for the Church, and that women could take over, as col- 

i 

jlaborators, important tasks in the apostolate of the Church which were 
jinaccessible to men. In concluding, Bishop Frotz gave the following 

j 

; learning: 

i 

j The modern world should be clearly reminded that the rise and 

i fall of nations, the growth or decline of true culture, largely 


15Ibid. f p # 6. 


1 
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depend on the position that woman occupies in the consciousness 
and attitudes of a people.^ 

Auditor Eva-Maria Jung concluded her article by saying that this 

j also applies to the Church. Even Lenin once remarked that the success 

. 

| of a revolution depended on the participation of women, and the same 
could he said of a Church Council. But we have come a long way since 
the days of Thomas Aquinas, so that what was considered Utopian at first 
ended with reality, without waiting for another century. 


i 

I 

j 

i 

j 

! 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

I 


16 Ibid . , p. 7. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A MODERN ECUMENICAL PROJECT j 

j 

Outstanding among the remarkable leaders in the headquarters of | 

I 

j 

the ¥orld Council of Churches at Geneva is Dr. Madeleine Barot, the 

i 

I 

Executive Secretary of the Department on Cooperation of Men and Women j 

i 

in Church, Family and Society. Miss Barot is not only an able scholar, j 

having specialized in history and archeology at Paris and Rome, as well 

; { 

i 

as making a serious study of theology, but she has had experience in 
Christian service which few could match. 

Starting out as President of the Student Christian Movement, she 
became the guiding spirit during the Second World War in setting up the j 
organization which helped prisoners and internees in the French camps, 

! 

as well as Christian workers in danger zones. Perhaps her most out- 

t ; 

; 

standing accomplishment was setting up an underground system to save 

Jewish children. i 

j j 

| As a result of helping prisoners on both sides of the conflict, j 

J i 

i i 

she expanded such programs into international service organizations, in 

which the young people from many countries took part. After being on j 

| ! 

the staff of the World's Young Women's Christian Association, as refugeej 

I ; 

specialist, Miss Barot was well fitted to become the leader of the World' 

I ! 

Council's new Department on the Cooperation of Men and Women in Church, j 

I I I 

Family and Society. She is well known in the United States, where she j 

t 

attended many conferences, in connection with her extensive trips to i 

other countries, outstanding among which is Africa. 
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I. SPOTLIGHT ON AFRICA 


115 ! 


! ! i 

i 1 

i Of the twenty-three new member churches or national bodies join- ! 

M ' i 

| ing the World Council at its Third General Assembly in New Delhi, 1961, j 
| eleven were from Africa. Here was the evidence of Christian revolution j 

! i 

spreading far beyond its country, or even its own continent, to join j 
forces with other world families. 

I 

I The four "Iron Curtain" delegations caused the most excitement, 

attracting attention from what was actually much more significant. For ' 

i : 

the Orthodox groups had already been represented from the first; they 
were the oldest branches of the Christian faith, whereas the African 
groups came from the so-called "Younger Churches," the result of mis¬ 
sionary endeavors. It was not reasonable to expect so much from them. 

Yet here was tangible evidence of great things occurring, of vigorous 

I j 

new life springing into active service. How account for such a harvest? 
To be sure, there had been mustard seeds planted before. David 

|Livingstone had achieved superhuman accomplishments in the very heart ■ 

i j 

| |of the "Dark Continent" a whole century ago. Mary Slessor, the frail j 

i I ■ i 

j • 

(factory worker, also from Scotland, had poured her unlimited love and 
I feeble energies into the hopeless jungles of the Calabar River in ; 

I ; 

i 

| jNigeria, somehow communicating to savage chieftains the leaven of the 
j ; ! 

| Holy Spirit. They and many others had planted lavishly the seed which j 

j ! I 

; ihad been watered and cultivated by both Africans and white foreigners j 

| j i 

| jduring the long years which followed. { 


j 
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II. PLANS FOR AN ALL AFRICA CONFERENCE 


i 

\ 


5 



: i 

; I 

\ i 

| The Ibadan Consultation. In 1958, at Ibadan, Nigeria, a historicl 

• • : 

j 

meeting took place. It was the first gathering in preparation for an 
All Africa Conference of Churches. This was sponsored by the World 
Council's Department on Cooperation of Men and Women, long-distance 
from Geneva, but locally by some of its indefatigable workers. 

For four years a young Dutch woman, Cox van Heemstra, had been j 
getting in contact with various Christian women's groups, gradually j 

.assembling the tremendous vitality of all such available, inspiring, 
planning and programming in detail this imaginative but impossible 
happening. 

The chief purpose of such an "Operation Bootstrap" was the 
upgrading of family and church life for the general improvement of 
humanity on that entire huge continent. As a first step toward accom¬ 
plishment of this stupendous task, Miss van Heemstra tried to keep 

i . 

i 

'different countries informed of one another's activities, serving as a 

i ; 

[link between the French and English language churches of West Africa. 

iThis work was then continued by a new Department on Cooperation, created 

j | 

jby the All Africa Conference of Churches, as a branch of the parent : 

jWorld Council Department. The report of those first meetings, authored i 


and illustrated with photographs by Miss van Heemstra, should contribute 

I 

greatly to the sympathy and understanding as well as to the cooperation j 

j 

jwhich our African brothers and sisters have a right to expect from j 

I 

fellow-Christians all over the world. Such is the earnest expectation 1 
of Madeleine Barot, and all who have been engaged in this great ecumeni-j 

'cal project, as a modern miracle of Christianit y at work today. _ 
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!j ! 

j; Meetings for Women and Youth . Before the main meeting at Ibadan^ 

’ '' 

j‘there had been, as before the Amsterdam Assembly, a special gathering ; 

i 1 

• of women. Evidently, Mile. Barot had decided this was the way to j 

}'■ 

(inaugurate matters; it had been advantageous when a similar group had 

!: 

gathered at Baarn before the First Assembly of the World Council, to 
have their report ready. It was equally successful at Ibadan, where S 
the enlarged conference had then voted to appoint a Continuation Cora- 

j mittee to plan for a regular Assembly, with even more representatives 

I i 

| from all over Africa, a stupendous undertaking. This was to be held at 

| Kampala, Uganda, in 1963. 

In the meanwhile, however, the churches were not idle. Special | 

| meetings were held constantly, on all manner of subjects; such as, work; 

| in urban regions, independent church movements, an All Africa Assembly 

| of Youth, conferences on Christian Education, as well as a seven-week 

| ; : 

Institute on Christian Marriage and Family Life. At the Mindolo Ecu- 

Imenical Center, Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, there was held in September 

i , 

jof 1962, a meeting to prepare for the coming Assembly at Kampala. So 

; f 

| I it continued, with constant direction from the Geneva staff of the 

|Department of Cooperation of Men and Women working with the Continuation 

! | { 

j |Committee for the All Africa Conference of Churches. j 

1 [ 

| I 

I I Before the Kampala Assembly of this All Africa Conference there i 

I : 

i was also the usual advance meeting of women. Both of these events took: 

■ 1 i 

| iplace at Makerere University in Kampala, the first being called the | 

I I 

■j "Consultation on the Responsibility of Christian Women in Africa j j 

! 1 

i Today," This was attended by fifty-five special delegates representing j 

j | ; 

different countries from all over the continent, as well as some from 

■; !-! i 

l I 

: ! 

i ! 
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.Europe, Asia, and the United States. Forty-five of the women were fromj 
|Africa and from Madagascar, the "Malagasy Republic" since winning free-j 
| dom three years earlier. Only those from French or English-speaking j 

backgrounds could converse together, but there were interpreters as at | 

' I 

the World Council Assemblies. This, however, did not hinder an exchange 

; I 

of fellowship, as Africans are noted for friendliness and hospitality, j 

: t 

i 

The fact that Good Friday, Holy Saturday, and Easter Sunday j 

observances were also being celebrated intensified the spirit of dedi- 

i 

cation. Problems and service were related to the reconciling work of 
Christ, by an address on "Responsibility Under the Cross." At a special 

evening service, representatives of the Roman Catholic Church, the 

1 i 

Russian Orthodox, a Reformed Church of South Africa, the Chinese Congre¬ 
gational, and the Episcopal Church of the USA told about Easter cele- 

} • j 

J brations in their different parts of the world. The culmination came 

on Easter Sunday, with a beautiful service in the Anglican Cathedral of 
jKampala, and participation in Holy Communion with the local congrega- 

I j 

tion, so that the feeling of nation-wide fellowship was an inspiration \ 

i | 

for all. 

i ! 

I ! 

Morning Bible periods were conducted by Dr. E. B. Idowe, lec- j 

i i 

jturer in religious studies of the University of Ibadan, and by 

i 

l 

|Fr. Paul Verghese, of the Syrian Orthodox Church of India who was 

Director of the Division of Ecumenical Action of the World Council of J 

| 

Churches. i 

I 

i 

As this meeting took place half a year after the first session j 

I 

of Vatican II, the women of Africa had invited as one of four mission- j 

I 

jaries attending the Consultation, Soeur Marie-Andre" du Sacre Coeur, to 
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;represent the work of the Roman Catholic Women in Africa. Thus they 

i j 

jwere far from hesitant to put into practice some of the ideas of new i 

i • j 

jfreedom which issued from that other historic meeting the previous j 

| j 

I !autumn. j 

i! ! 

\ i Besides a delegate from Hong Kong, and another from Ceylon, as 

j well as two from the United States, members of the World Council Depart- 
j ment on Cooperation of Men and Women came from Geneva. Dr. Barot took 

I ! 

;a very active part naturally, giving lectures which emphasized the 
social, economic, and political changes concerning women all over the j 

iworld. This made the present generation of women different from their | 
mothers; they were more emancipated although not always too secure 

; i 

jabout it. 

"They have no signposts, or traditions to guide them," said 

| i ; 

Dr. Barot. "And this uneasiness is shared by the men, as they have to j 

adjust themselves to a new type of woman. These both must create, 

; : 

itherefore, a new ideal of marriage relationship."1 j 

' ’ J 

j This is especially true in Africa, as might be assumed, with its j 

irapid changes from communal life including polygamy, to a feeling of 

j i 

i 

greater freedom and equality, not always accepted readily by either men j 

| i 

jor women, for both of whom it entails more responsibility. 


i 

I 


"•Cox van Heemstra, Christian Women of Africa Share in Responsi¬ 
bility (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1963), p. 20. 
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i 


| III. THE KAMPALA ASSEMBLY j 

j ■ ; 

!! ! 

i ; The women attending the initial Consultation stayed on for the [ 

i inauguration of the permanent Assembly of the All Africa Conference of 

1 : 1 

I Churches, many having served directly on its Planning Commission. These 

were already outstanding leaders in their various communities and 
countries, some having been educated abroad in England, France, and the 
United States. They included teachers or principals of schools, college 
instructors, nurses, medical assistants, or theological and other post¬ 
graduate students. Their husbands often occupied high government or 
church positions. Denominations represented were Presbyterian, Metho¬ 
dist, Baptist, Evangelical, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, with delegates 
from the Church of South India, the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
iUSA, and the Roman Catholic Church. 

! 

The Assembly, which was constituted after the Consultation held j 
by the women, was called a true African expression of the ecumenical 

j i 

movement, opening a new chapter in the history of the churches from all j 

i i 

t 

that erstwhile "Dark Continent." It was the first such gathering of j 

IProtestant Christianity held on such a wide scale, and it broke down 

! j 

{the barriers of isolation which had for generations held them apart, | 

i j 

This separation was caused both by political divisions under the colo¬ 
nial powers, and by denominationalism imported through missionary 
agencies. 

Educational Changes and New Goals . On the other hand, Professor 
Z. K. Matthews, representing the Vorld Council of Churches, described 
jthe radical change which formal education was undergoing in Africaj as 
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the result of the work of Christian missions during the last hundred j 

j years. In many countries ninety or more per cent of the schools vere j 

| 1 ' i 

j under the direct responsibility of such mission work. Now, however, i 

I ■ i 

j this is rapidly changing, as the governments are taking them over. A j 

i ' I 

! 

| recently held UNESCO Conference on Education in Africa formulated the l 

t j 

goal of education as a nation-building tool, especially related to j 

I 

economic development. Churches of course do not disagree with govern- j 

; | 

mental participation, but they feel that the economic goal is not the j 

sole and primary end of education, and that Christian goals should be 
formulated within the churches and developed. 

Main points from some of the goals which Dr. Matthews mentioned 
|were: 1) To develop through education a vivid awareness of Christ at 
work in African history, past, present, and future; 2) To develop the 

j 

l j 

J conviction that the secular is permeated by the divine, and therefore 
science and technical advance are gifts of God and should be used in a 
(responsible way; 3) To develop and build up the whole personality of 
the children as responsible social beings and to prepare both sexes for j 
all aspects of life, marriage and family, career and citizenship . 6 

I A Family Life Institute . An Institute on Home and Family life j 

jhad been held previously, as a pan-African activity. This also found 
its roots in the preliminary meeting at Ibadan, when resolutions were i 
adopted for the continuous action of the churches on international and 

I j 

jlocal level in matters concerning marriage, home-making and family j 

I ' 

development. It was intended to stimulate the churches to take action, 

i 2 

L___ Ibid., p. 25. __ 
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! to prepare study materials, and to help in the training of both men and j 

! | | 

j [women for practical work in their respective areas. 

; The meeting had lasted for ten weeks, exploring problems from j 

; i 

I 

many different angles. There were lectures in theology, sociology, j 

social work techniques, marriage counseling, medical, physiological and 
psychological aspects of marriage problems, and family planning, with j 
discussion groups leading to the formulation of recommendations for the 

i 

coming Assembly. It was planned to make provision for setting up simi- j 
lar work in every country. 

Four youth delegates, from the All Africa Youth Assembly held 
in Nairobi, spoke on the gap existing between the younger and older 

i ! 

generations. They said the older people often seemed to misunderstand 
their thoughts on the future which they should be able to realize, on 
the contribution they could make in the life of the churches, and on 
guidance needed from parents, as well as from church leaders, to be 

jenlightened on present-day society. With educational facilities empha- | 

! 1 

jsizing this rift, there was need for greater religious advice, which 

: i I 

young people expect in order to make the right choices. 


j Nationalism and Religion . Everywhere in Africa nationalism is 

| 

growing. It sprang up as a result of the legitimate desire on the part 

| 

bf Africans to attain self-determination. In the struggle for national 
jfreedom and independence, and now for nation building, women have been 
tight along and still are side by side with their men. They ask what 
is preventing them from making a full contribution towards their commu- 
kities, whether they are equipped to perform the great function of 
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providing stability to their society, or in a position to communicate j 

! t 

| I with people of other countries.^ j 

I | ' i 

j | One delegate from Sierra Leone expressed the sentiments of many I 

I! | 

| when she said: 

j I 

The Church was the first to open the front door for women. 

What happens now in terms of pioneering in this field, of improving 
society, and national as well as community development? A respect¬ 
ful attitude towards women is at the basis of her seeking a voca¬ 
tion. The prejudice which makes some men wonder what women should 
do with their free time, when they have no longer to "fetch water" ' 
should disappear. A free disposal of one's own time is basic for | 
this right to take responsibility.4 i 

j In Togo the German Bremen Mission began its work in 1847, 

carrying on until the beginning of the first World War when missionaries 

;had to leave, and there was a long period during which a handful of j 

African ministers worked without financial help or without colleagues. 

Then in 1924 the Paris Missionary Society answered the call for help 

and has worked unselfishly with the Africans. By 1959 the Evangelical ; 

: Church of Togo had their own organization under their own Synod, and 

! ! 

the missionaries are fully integrated in the Church. Decisions are no j 
j i 

■ longer taken in Bremen or in Paris, but in Togoland itself. j 

! Working in these churches are 31 ministers, 36,622 members, and 

j ; : 

! 10,000 children in the schools. The educational work is done in Lome, ; 

I • j 

! the capital, with a secondary school and a trade school at Pya, in the 1 

f ! 

]northern part of the country. In the villages, however, opportunities j 

I 

! for women are still very few. They often have a deep personal prayer 

j | 

jlife, yet the majority cannot read, so their knowledge is very limited.j 


3lbid., p. 15. 4 Ibid., p. 19. 
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At the regular services, men and vomen are separated from one 


lanother, with men sitting on one side and vomen on the other. For the 
i • ! 

communion service, men come first and women afterwards. But those who j 

| have been married in the church take communion together, before any of ] 

I : ! 

{ the others. j 

i 

In other ways, however, the men and women do work together. For j 

I 

I example, there are women church elders who meet together with the men j 

! ' j 

to decide on church affairs, and they are respected and listened to. j 
The local church assemblies which direct parish work are made up of ; 

both men and vomen, as are all the committees. 

As for different women's activities, there are Bible study 

j 

groups, called Bibliahabobo, in the towns and villages. This movement ! 

I 

began about twenty-one years ago when some Togolese vomen were inspired 
by what was being done in neighboring Ghana. These meetings are held ! 
during the week as well as on Sundays, in order to practice hymns for 
ichurch services and special occasions, or for regular intercessory 

prayer. They give material help to the needy, sing at burial ceremo- ! 

; | 

iiiies, and sometimes produce biblical plays at Easter or Christmas. 

Always they share in the annual Women's World Day of Prayer, so feel a 

j i 

i i 

!close kinship with their Christian sisters in other lands. i 

| There is much emphasis upon evangelization. The population of 

jTogo is 1,500,000, among whom are 50,000 Protestants, about as many 
'Muslims, and some 250,000 Roman Catholics. There is already one churchj 

> I ; 

| in northern Togoland where women have played an important part in evan-i 

j ” ! 

| gelistic campaigns, going out singly or in groups on regular visits. 

i 

l . • 

jThe witness of these lay women, peasants, poor and illiterate, coming j 
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themselves from pagan environments, has helped the church in Ityu to j 

grow very rapidly. 

: I 

| I 

j A conference was held for this work, with thirty women, young and. 

! ’ i 

| ; J 

old, including one or two minister's wives or teachers. Twenty-five ( 

■ : 1 

i 

could not read, so they listened to the story of the lost sheep, each 
repeating it afterwards with the explanations, before acting it out. 
After that they went out in groups to teach the parable in this fashion 

i 

to others in the neighboring homesteads. 

So they shared the "lessons," evangelistic meetings, and ex¬ 
changed ideas learned on hygiene, child care, sewing and cooking. From 
time to time they are called together again to repeat such work. j 

In 1959 the Synod decided to open a Bible School for training | 
young women. At first it was difficult to find girls who could enroll I 

: i 

i j 

since their parents were opposed, but after two years of preparatory 
work one girl began the course. Then a second joined in 1962, and soon 

; ; I 

i ; 

|four were giving preparatory service in order to be ready for the class- 

! i 

jes of 1963. These came from the Youth Organizations, so it was as 

| i 

iGirl Guides that they felt they had received a call to serve. The 
church would send such a candidate to work for a year with an older j 

| 

'girl, and together they joined in the journeys and conferences, at the ' 

!|same time doing the Bible study. j 

j | ; 

j | In the meanwhile the home church provided the food. At the end j 

11 i 

. ] I ] 

j jof the preparatory period, each girl took an examination to admit her j 

! i I 

| I to a second year of the Bible School course. If her parents let her j 

continue, it was because the church promised to meet expenses. After 
three years of such study, the girls can obtain the same kind of 

i 

i 
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certificate as the men who have become catechists. It has even been j 

considered that one of these girls might become an ordained minister. 

3II | * I 

IMarriage does not interfere with their obtaining employment. 5 

j 

Thus the needs of women in Africa are being met, in various ways, 

{ and relationships with Christians the world over are strengthened. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

! The future grows out of the past. On every hand we hear of pro¬ 

vocative new developments concerning the role of women in the Church, 
whether local, national, or world-wide. Conferences, lectures, insti¬ 
tutes all have fresh light and wisdom to offer. But what stays in the 
mind perhaps are the examples of accomplishment on the part of devoted 
Christian women in the past. One reads books of the experiences, humor¬ 
ous and tragic or exhilarating, of women who have pioneered against 
tremendous odds in the services of the Lord whom they felt had issued a 
definite call to "Go and teach." 

The roll is too long to call. The list of women delegates, con- 
| sultants, staff members and visitors who attended the Second General 
Assembly of the World Council at Evanston, in 1954, is most revealing. 

|A Bishop's wife from the Reformed Church in Yugoslavia, who had been the 
moving spirit in their foreign missions movement, sponsoring shipments 

jof handicrafts to be sold in the United States, with proceeds contribu- 

! 

! 

Iting to Cameroun Christian College, Jobrail Rural Fellowship Center, and 
j jPunjab Village Services Project, heads the list, her name being Agoston, 

! i 

jMaria. 

i 

Page after page of long mimeographed sheets are filled with 
similar entries. The B's start off with the amazing description of 
j Dr. Madeleine Barot, whose accomplishments during the terrible war ex- 

j 

| periences in France when she risked so much to aid prisoners on both 

| i 

| jsides of the fighting, won for her lasting renown and gratitude on the 
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part of nameless thousands, and so veil fitted her to become the builder 
|of renewed organization for the Church, as we have seen in reviewing 

Isome of her work in Africa. 

| : 

! 

I. ALL THINGS NEW 

The Uppsala World Council theme for 1968, "All Things New," 

(from Rev. 21:5) has probably been a natural ideal in human life since 
any kind of civilization began to evolve. It has ample biblical wit¬ 
ness from Isaiah's vision of a new earth (65:17) and the Psalmist's 
"new song for the Lord" (96:1) to the new love commandment of Jesus 
(John 13:34). Such newness will no doubt spread to many other consid¬ 
erations. There has already been realized the more active Roman 
Catholic participation, on the part of both men and women. The evolving 
Reformation ideal of ecclesia semper reformanda of a "pilgrim people of 
God" continues. It is a combination of the so-called "Protestant prin¬ 
ciple" and the traditional "Catholic substance," as Paul Tillich remind- 

jed.^ 

! 

I 

| But tradition is also capable of changing, as so often happened 

I 

|in the past, in order to meet the needs of a new day. With the world 

i 

jgrowing smaller, as a fourth dimension of time is considered together 
j jwith those of space, one discovers willy-nilly the necessity of coopera- 

i L 

j tion. 


I 

i 

| 


i 

i 


So we have united movements, not only on other continents among 
the "Younger Churches," resulting from missionary endeavor, but also in 


ICf. Robert McAfee Brown, The Ecumenical Revolution (New York: 
j jDoubleday, 1967), pp. 121-135. 


i 


| 
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i 

| 

| 


i 


! 

i 

i 


this country where there is, for example, The United Presbyterian 

I 

|Church, the United Methodist Church, or The United Church of Christ 
(Congregational), with proposed greater unions between these and other 
denominations. 

Gradually various groups are coming together and old barriers 
are crumbling. In the economy of ecumenicity nothing need be wasted. 
Gifts of ability, insight, and experience whether pleasant or painful, 
can all be shared by many members of the world family. 

Today we have also been hacking away at some of the more stubborn 
"grass roots." For finally a point seems to have been reached in the 
; "Consultation on Church Union" where increased efficiency in inter- 
|denominational machinery seems just around the corner. Perhaps the 
seventh decade of the twentieth century may witness the culmination of 
‘this seven-year effort to cooperate. 

But cooperation, like charity, begins at home, in the primary 

j 

(unit of the family, centered in the original helpmates, from whom love 
jean flow out into the community, the nation, and the world. Perhaps 
(the day may then come when even international warfare will be subli- 

jmated into the semblance of a lover's quarrel, which can in turn be 

I 

i 

(productive of renewed cooperative charity. 

In the meanwhile, we are going to need more and better informa- 

! 

jtion about the world in which we live, with every last tribal unit 
inhabiting it. That means, in turn, the necessity of different types 
jof education adapted to fit changing conditions, with new forms develop¬ 
ing from the old. 
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j 

There must be more varied opportunity for world citizens of the 
future. On the one hand we are disturbed about rapidly increasing 
Ipopulations; on the other, we search in vain at times for people with 
the know-how to undertake special tasks needing to be done. How recon¬ 
cile these two problems, of having too many people on the face of the 
globe yet never enough to fill ordinary needs of efficient training for 
the future? Somewhere between basic human demands and the supply of 
those capable of becoming producers there is a great gap, caused by a 
lack of intelligent co-ordination between many willing but unguided | 

i 

workers and the necessary leadership. This could be bridged, to some i 

extent, by a better use of even ordinary abilities, with more concern j 

: i 

j 

about the personal discovery of God ! s plan for every individual. 

i 

II. OLD PATTERNS REVIEWED j 

i 

j 

In the early days of the Church, deacons were chosen to help the 

japostles, without any thought of inferiority or superiority, but rather j 

I i 

j | 

las extensions of the time and energy of others. Women also assisted in ! 

! i 

!this capacity, each person according to special aptitudes. "Having 

| ! 

igifts that differ according to the grace given to us, let us use them," ! 

] 

wrote Paul to the Romans. "If prophecy in proportion to our faith; if j 

i 

service in our serving; he who teaches in his teaching; he who exhorts j 

jin his exhortation; he who contributes to liberality; he who gives aid 

! 

with zeal; he who does acts of mercy with cheerfulness. (12:6-8) 

i 

This describes different types of work, from the server, or 
deacon, to the teacher or preacher, as well as one who can help to meet 

j jexpenses especially if he cannot engage in definite aid or acts of 

| ---- — --- 1 

I 
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imercy. All are busy and equally important. 

j Then gradually the picture changed, until some began to assume 

jmore responsibility, or take upon themselves greater leadership and 
ensuing honor. An elder, presbyteros , was naturally looked up to as 
experienced from greater age; also an overseer, episcopos , became impor¬ 
tant with increasing areas of responsibility; while a server, diaconos, 
ministering to the physical needs of others, may have been less eloquent 
than the more aggressive and talkative elders. Humility is often mis- 

j 

taken for a lack of knowledge. It was to be expected that the women 

i 

; i 

would care for the ill, prepare the meals, and weave garments. Paul 

j 

also made tents at the same time that he made disciples. j 

j 

As civilization spread throughout Europe, coming into contact 

: I 

i 

with pagan tribes, wars of conquest increased, during which it was 
necessary for villagers not fighting to seek the protection of a walled j 

;citadel. Women connected with the Church also began to dress in a dis- 

! i 

t j 

jtinctive, unobtrusive costume, for added protection, and continued to j 

jdo so for centuries. In this present age, however, enclosure and sombexj 

1 j 

garb would no longer be necessary. Hence, the changing customs and cos¬ 
tumes of those who once belonged to a "community," or may still do so, 

i 

are coming under scrutiny again. 

1 | 

In an interview which Sister Jennifer Oberg, I.H.M., who was 

studying sociology at Columbia University, had with cultural anthropo¬ 
logist Margaret Mead, the latter said: | 

There seems to be a need for more diversity in works; religious 
communities should reflect the diversity of the Church which, 
viewed in a broad historical dimension, perhaps more than any 
other religious body, has proved capable of absorbing all of man¬ 
kind. The Church allows for a variety of emphases, and religious 


i 
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communities must resist the prevalent modern tendency toward narrow 
overspecialization and overemphasis on certain skills. When this 
tendency is translated into modern terms, it presents the dangers 
of an elitist mentality. Instead, religious women must use all 
their inventive and innovative powers to foster conditions under 
| which many different works and talents can flourish and interact. 

The trend toward increasing professionalization and specialization 
I carries with it the risk that religious women, too, may abandon 

the unique ability of dedicated women to effect the extension and 
expansion of the traditionally personal, manifestly humanitarian, 
"cherishing” role of women. . . . Perhaps some innovative and 
adventurous groups of religious women might soon entertain the idea 
of fully embracing members who wish to make a more limited commit¬ 
ment to religious life, as well as those who wish to make a life¬ 
long commitment.^ 

As for the problem of ordination for Protestant women desiring i 
to do religious work, there may be changes over the horizon here also. - 

Rather than becoming ordained for the past forms of ministry, it might I 

j 

be possible for the service to be one of general dedication to God's j 

: j 

will expressed in whatever type of Christian work the ordinand might 

feel called to perform, according to special ability and aptitudes. j 

I 

i i 

In today's churches there are opportunities for multiple minis- ' 

Itries, as counseling, family guidance, choral or dramatic work, Chris- j 
! i 

! I 

jtian education, or parish visiting and rendering aid to shut-ins, as I 

I I 

well as formal preaching and administering the sacraments. Thus all 

ithe responsibilities of the pastor, together with other officers on the j 

i i 

I i 

|staff, might be considered the ministry of the Church, whether done j 

j iformerly by one clergyman or by a deaconess. Such services, paid or 

I 1 * 

! (voluntary, could be undertaken after the desirable training and ordina-j 

i ! I 

i ition, according to the desires of the church and of the individual j 

! I ! 

i !dedicating herself to Christian service, in any of its manifold phases.i 

i 

! !- 

I 2sister M. Charles Borromeo, C.S.C., Ed., The New Nuns (New York! 

i New American Library. 1968). p. 63. __ 
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j The Consultation on Church Union in this country has been recon- 

S sidering the whole question of the ministry in recent years, during the 
deliberations of the ten denominations.investigating the possibility of 
uniting their resources for a stronger Christian Church. At their 
Dayton meeting, in March, 1968, one of the big issues had to do with 
procedures for uniting the ministries. The Consultation received a 
recommendation that there be a formal act of unification at the time of 
the union whereby 

All our ministers will share in the same way in the same act, 
in prayer beseeching Almighty God to give such gifts as in his 
wisdom he sees that we all need, so that a full sense of maturity 
in giving and receiving may be assured to all! 

This act could also unite the ordained ministries with general 

service on the part of a "priesthood of all believers" throughout the 

entire membership of the Church. 

i ; 

IV. THE PRIVILEGE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

j 

l 

In such service, women as well as men should enjoy the privilege 
!of responsibility, for local, national, and international well-being, 
i Religious and concomitant ethical convictions permeate all of life, 
ipositively or negatively, from the home to the community, nation, and 

i 

iworld. Too often responsibility stops with the "^-wife-and-me-my-son- 

i 

jJohn-and-his-wife" attitude, without bothering for thoughtful defini¬ 
tions of brother or neighbor. Church activities cannot long remain 

I | 

i I,_ 

! ! 

j j 3<J. Robert Nelson, "Reckless Obedience at Dayton," Christian 

Century , LXXXV:16 (April 17, 1968), 478. 
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without relevant involvement with the world, merely enclosed in a 
spiritual ghetto and running along on its own private rails beside the 
main track of life as parallels which never meet. 

The privilege of responsibility for women would mean employing 
all personal capabilities with which she was naturally endowed and which 

I 

| she has been able to develop. Such use has been demonstrated over and 
| over again in the case of sudden crises to which she responded with 

I 

i instant action to private or social emergencies. 

i 

As an example of this, after the climactic Watts flare-up, in 
August of 1965, it took housewives of neighboring communities only time 
out for strategic telephone calls through chain reaction squads of 
organizations before canned goods were snatched from shelves and trucked 
;into areas where looting had emptied stores. 

In their daily life, women have constant training for meeting 
such exigencies, when malfunctioning plumbing suddenly starts flooding 
jthe house, when the bank calls about a large overdraft due to faulty 

jarithmetic, when the baby develops convulsions. She could very well 

| 

!apply the same concentrated savoir faire to social convulsions, to com- 

Imunity or church budgets going down for the third time, even to devasta- 

i 

|ting floods, as did Queen Juliana when the North Sea so disastrously 

i 

jinvaded Holland in 1953 and she went out in high rubber boots to bring 

i 

jconsolation to her people, while a Dutch student, member of an Inter- 

j 

church Youth team exerted her vigorous young energy pushing a wheel- 

i 

! . 
barrow of mud out of one of the devastated churches.^ 

i 

i 

j 4Cf. Rev. G. P. Klijn, "A Story in Pictures," in How the Churches 

Helped Holland (Utrecht: Interchurch Aid and Service to Refugees, 1954), 

I pp. _ 12, 20.__ 
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| The "stubborn ounces" of woman’s moral and spiritual strength 

| could also be pitted against many a national and international crisis, 
such as the need for marshaling religious and non-church groups to meet 

the urban crisis, as described by the Disciples of Christ in response 

i 

to the emergency consultation of the National Council of Churches. 5 
Her role here would be one of a "minute-man" ministry in "down-to-earth" 

, programs, under the direction of a re-deployment of denominational and 
local church personnel. 

" Instant Action " Volunteers . On the political level, there is 

i 

much need for responsibility through what one might call "Instant 
Action volunteers. When a rigged election was about to impose on a 
certain community a henchman of big-time gambling interests, as a School 
Committee member, because of his underground connections with wire- 

f pullers for a text book publishing company, the women quickly devoted 

| ; 

club time toward setting up a Citizens' Committee for Proportional 
^Representation, persuading educated candidates to run. This transformed 
;the City Council as well, so that a college man also replaced the 
present corrupt mayor. ' 

Perhaps the best example of such responsibility on the part of a 
woman has been demonstrated by the life of Mme. Pandit, sister of 
;Jawaharlal Nehru, who was the first Prime Minister of independent India 
; jin 1947. Although imprisoned by the British three times, she never 

|ceased using to the utmost all of her faculties for improving the lot 

\ \ 

I i 

! |- 

| j 5cf. Donald Reisinger, "Crisis and Response," Theolog , X:12 

| (April 29, 1968), 1, 7. 

i | _ _____ 
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j of her six hundred million disorganized countrymen. Accepting the most 
j difficult of national assignments, she plunged into the hopeless food 
| land health problems, organizing the "Save the Indian Children Fluid" at 

j : 

| a time when people were dying in the streets like flies. Recognizing 
j their national despair was tied up with that of the world, she did not 

I 

I stop with her own country, but worked with the United Nations, becoming 
first the head of her national delegation and finally, in 1953, the 
first, and only, woman to be elected President of the General Assembly. 
Following Gandhi's inspiring example of using "Soul Force," or the 
strength coming from truth and love,^ she worked for the rights of under¬ 
privileged groups in South Africa, which she realized was not a "domes¬ 
tic issue" as claimed, but a matter of fundamental human rights. 

She also had adopted many of Gandhi's other convictions, as the 
equality of all people, even the so-called "Untouchable" caste, We 
heard much of the Mahatma's hunger strikes on behalf of independence, 

j 

but his "Epic Fast" of 1932, to be "unto death" if necessary, was for a j 
more fundamental freedom, for those whom the British Raj labeled 
:"Depressed Classes," and for whom they assigned a separate electorate. 

But Mahatma Gandhi called these outcasts Harijans , or "Children of God," 

I 

who should not be separated from other citizens. He recognized that 
juntil everyone was considered an equal, the highest castes holding them- 
Iselves to be no better in God's sight than the lowest, India would never 

have the most vital freedom necessary for the building of a great nationJ 

j 

j_ 

j | 

6cf. Louis Fischer, Gandhi, His Life and Message to the World j 

(New York: New American Library, 1954), pp. 35ff. ! 

| j 

! 7ibid., pp. 114ff. | 
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J Two decades after Gandhi had von political freedom for the 

I 

| "Children of God" in India, Mme. Pandit was standing on tiptoe behind 

| ; 

j the high desk in the General Assembly Hall of the United Nations, in 

i 

| 

New York City, stretching to the utmost her diminutive height of five 

i 

! 

I feet, in her eagerness to recognize each country in its world setting, 
in relationship to each other and to her own India. She had already 
been sent by her government as ambassador to Russia, to the United 
j States and Mexico, to England, Ireland, and France, as a bridge between 

i 

these nations and her own, as well as serving as a "pilot light" 
between East and West. 

She was not a "feminist," she explained often. But she was 
concerned that women should play their part in world affairs, since the 
world belonged to all and everyone should contribute to its betterment. 


" Nonviolence " for Freedom . "A new motivating force has come into 
the lives of Indian women through Mahatma Gandhi," Mme. Pandit told the 
League of Women Voters in San Francisco. "He reinterpreted India's old 
[philosophy of 'Nonviolence' into a plan of action."® This could be 

f 

understood because it was the principle taught by Christ, a man of the 

'East. Although it was the foundation on which Christian civilization 

i 

was built, it did not seem so today. 


^Gandhi's reinterpretation of "Nonviolence" applied to freedom 
;for neglected groups in society has spread throughout the world. For 
jexample, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., of the United States, based his 
["Dream" on this Christian principle. Like Gandhi, and the Christ who 
[inspired them, he became the victim of violence, but "the blood of 
martyrs is still the seed of the Church." 
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"Peace will only come," she concluded, "when we have cleansed 

j 

j our hearts and are willing to share."9 

Although Mme. Pandit had been brought up a Hindu of highest 

i 

class, as had Gandhi, she recognized with him the moral excellence of 

true Christian teaching, with which India had become acquainted through 

i 

the work of missionaries from America and Europe. She also became 
acquainted with Mildred McAfee, ® President of Wellesley, a college in 

1 

Massachusetts for women, to which she sent her two oldest daughters. 

Like many other prominent Indian women, Mme. Pandit was greatly 
interested in ecumenical affairs, as in all other organizations striving 
for world improvement and peace. She not only helped to draw up the new 
constitution for free India, but has striven mightily to help her coun¬ 
try raise itself by the bootstraps after long years of subjection as a 
i colonial dependent. Her niece, Indira Nehru Gandhi, is at present 
Prime Minister, following in her distinguished father's footsteps, and 
making history as the first woman in the world to be so honored. 

: Naturally, lives like that of Mme. Pandit are on a much higher 

plane than the average woman could hope to attain. They do, however, 

I ; 

j provide illustrations of some of the accomplishments of which women 

I ! 

might be capable, if allowed more freedom in church and country even 


j 9Anne Guthrie, Madame Ambassador (New Yorks Harcourt, Brace and 

i World, 1962), pp. 141, 142. 

; lOFrom a family including many Presbyterian ministers as 

Pobert McAfee Brown, and now married to ecumenist Douglas Horton, pro¬ 
minent in World Council development and one of the first Protestant 
[Observers invited to the Second Vatican Council. 

i ‘ ‘ 
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j to assume their rightful privilege of accepting responsibility, accord- 

i 1 

I ing to ability and the desire for dedicated service. 

| V. NEV FORMS OF ORDINATION 

j 

| 

| For this reason, it would be well to consider enlarging present 

forms of ordination, to include any type of work feasible within a 
larger scope of self-dedication, with official blessing upon service to 
the Church in general. 

Since ordination would give status for this, different phases of 
work could then be determined within a framework less rigidly structured 
Such an arrangement would also prevent the disappointments so often 
experienced by many young men entering the ministry with great enthu- 

! 

siasm under the glow of recent commitment, as expressed anew in the 
blessing of the ordination service, whose high hopes have been dissi¬ 
pated, however, by hampering customs and traditions, until they feel 
virtually imprisoned in a ghetto of mores providing little opportunity 

i 

jfor further intellectual and spiritual growth. J 

I Is it not time, then, to reconsider the wise advice which Isaiah j 

: i 

gave to his people in the long ago, when he urged them to "lengthen your 

i 

j :cords and strengthen your stakes"? (54:2) Without the continual prac- j 

r j | 

j tice of this procedure for growth, the Church soon grows in upon itself J 

( j 

i and becomes moribund. 

t i 

i i 

j ! 

Basic Dedication . Such a wider scope suggested in the ordination 

| I 

! service itself could combine updated missionary activities on any field, 

! i 

\ including the emphasis on social service formerly reserved for 
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deaconesses. All talents whatsoever should be rededicated to the 
great Giver of them. The pen is still "mightier than the sword," and 
can reach a larger audience than the human voice in the average sermon. 
Witness the vast output of World Council journalism. Also a look is 
still worth thousands of words, either spoken or written, as is evident 
from television and film production. 

On the opening night of the Evanston Assembly, The Festival of 
Faith, with its cast of three thousand, was produced at Soldier Field in 
Chicago, to well over one hundred thousand people. Moreover, the 
audience itself took part, in the litanies and responses of this great 
service of worship, which combined biblical narrative, choral music and 
speech, with an action chorus of rhythmic movement. 

This remarkable production was the talented work of Helen Kromer. 
She had dedicated her literary and dramatic ability to telling the story 
of the spread of the Gospel, using her trained gifts for pageantry, such 
!as "This City under God," commemorating three hundred years of Protes- 

jtantism in New York City, and the historical "Presbyterian Panorama," 

1 

performed in Madison Square Garden during the 1952 General Assembly of 

j 

that denomination. 

Future Roles for Women . There are many other ways of preaching 

j ! 

i as well, most of them much less spectacular. There is the average lowly 

t | 

'teacher in the Church School, by whose patient loyalty many have started 

on careers of great usefulness. There is the little missionary society, 

i ! 

• isuch as a certain one calling themselves the "Cent-a-Week" group. 

| | 

! Struggling unnoticed on a bypassed frontier town about a century ago, 
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| they greatly heartened themselves and others by helping a rival denomi- 

I 

; nation rebuild their burned structure, and then went on to greater 

t ' 

| ; 

| efforts. 

I i 

I ; 

The Peace Corps now has over four thousand volunteers who give 
general or technical service throughout the world, with its fifty-eight 
establishments. There are many such ecumenical services, inspired by, 
and sometimes indirectly connected with, the mission work of the Church. 
The World Council itself has greatly enlarged its program of human aid 
along many lines, both at the Ecumenical Institute in Geneva and through 
various national representative committees, as the "Friends of the World 
Council," in New York City. From the very beginning, largely inspired 
by the work of John R. Mott, its "Committee of Inter-church Aid and 
Service to Refugees" did a surprising amount of work on a very slim 
budget, at first in Europe, following World War II, and then throughout 
Africa and Asia, to counteract the devastation following all manner of 
disaster. 

| Opportunities for serving throughout the world are so much 

greater than if confined to some local area, important as that is for j 
developing future leadership, that the whole question of ordination, for 
both men and women, requires earnest reconsideration. The Church is 
often accused of trailing behind secular organizations in being relevantj 
J ! so far as modern needs are concerned. This was brought vividly to mind 

i j 

| jat the New Delhi Assembly which was held, not in some historic cathedral 

i jas previously, at all events impossible in India in spite of the long 

| | 

[British occupation, but in the beautiful new Vigyan Bhavan , Hall of 

| i 

Learning built by UNESCO as a United Nations project. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, with his legal training and natural philosophical 
endowment, could recognize in many narrow, nominally religious practices 

i 

the great lack of human values which he sought. Although he placed 
j Christianity above other great world religions, he could never bring 

i himself to adopt the name officially because of the many questions left 

i 

unanswered by most of the Christians he knew. The one great exception 
to this was his love and respect for the British missionary, Charles 
Freer Andrews. Perhaps it was because of this influence that he hung 
on the wall of his little mud hut a picture of Jesus, under which were 
>rritten the words, "He is our peace." 

"Yes, I am a Christian," he explained referring to this. "But I 
am also a Hindu, and a Moslem, and a Jew."’'"' 

He could find good in most of the great faiths followed by his 
countrymen, all of whom he served impartially with loving appreciation. 

Syncretism has proved to be such a practical problem for many 
missionaries that it is necessary to work out of the more theoretical 
^conclusions of theology its phases leading to decisions in action. As 
students of the Bible, and followers of the Christ, the missionary put i 

j 

into practice many of the lessons learned from the Master Teacher in 

dealing with Gentiles. It will also be recognized that the three great 

i 

i 

monotheistic religions, Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, are themselves 

J Isyncretistic, as are the main Asiatic faiths of Hinduism, Buddhism, and 

I 

[the Chinese combinations founded upon ancient beliefs* At the same 

i 

i 

i i_ 

I i 

| | IlCf. Louis Fischer, Gandhi, His Life and Message for the World 

i i(New York: New American Library, 1954), p. 130. 


] 

j 
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time, most religions try to be anti-syncretistic, which proves to he 


most confusing to the "Younger Churches," attempting to practice the 


brotherhood which Christianity teaches. 


True ecumenism should provide opportunity for transcending 


present boundaries, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. It must if 
it is to survive. 


Pope John XXIII, whose missionary background in many European 


countries was so important, wrote in his journal, "The Church is the 


mother of nations, all nations."12 


Many of the leaders of the World Council recognize that woman, 
endowed with the natural role of motherhood, should be granted greater 
opportunity for the varied types of service. The assemblies, held at 
six or seven year intervals, the various meetings of "Life and Work" 
with "Faith and Order," as well as the combination of missionary and 
theological or ecclesiastical discussion groups, have done much toward 

;bringing traditional viewpoints into a mutual exchange of ideas. All 

i 

i this makes for the overall growth of the Church, and a better implemen¬ 


tation of its services to the world, which in turn has gradually 


I increased participation of women on committees and policy-making com- 


j (missions, through the Department of Cooperation of Men and Women in 
| Church, Home and Society. This now divides its membership equally be- 


j |tween men and women having been well started by the interested and 


intelligent sponsorship of the previous General Secretary of the World 

! 


12p 0 pe John XXIII, Journal of a Soul , Tr. by Dorothy White 
(New York: New American Library, 1965), p. 317. 


4 

J 
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: Council, Dr. ¥. A. Visser 't Hooft of the Netherlands. He, together 
| with many of the other great cultural and biblical scholars with which 

j 

| the Council has been blessed, have expressed from the beginning and 

| 

! worked diligently for the long-neglected goal of sharing equally the 

j 

i privileges of responsibility in the life of the Christian Church, 
j In this way alone, the position of women will be allowed to 

| develop into what it was long ago recognized to be, according to the 

i 

! story of creation. Here the interpretation of the intention of God, 
based upon daily experience and penetrating observation, was that women 
should have a complementary rather than a competitive role, in all 
phases of life. 

l 


I 


j 
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CHAPTER IX 


S ! SUMMARY 

| ; 

The ecumenical movement, as it has been developing in the last 
half century, has welcomed into its fellowship the entire human family, 
as indeed it should by virtue of its definition of pertaining to "the 
whole inhabited world." Since women comprise over half of that family, 
the purpose of this study has been to investigate their spiritual in¬ 
fluence in the past, in order to discover how to build upon this and 
■augment their role by making better use of their contributions for the 
future development of the Church of Christ. 

Naturally, this involves a vast sweep of history. It has seemed 
advisable, therefore, merely to suggest certain examples as clues for 
the direction a desirable development might take, with regard to its 
'relationship to the ecumenical movement in general. 

In organizing the material for this study, illustrations of 

jattitudes toward women as well as their accomplishments were selected 

j 

ifirst of all from the Bible, the literature of which covers perhaps a 

j 

ithousand years, but reflects back of that the prehistory of a much 
llonger period. Following this, comes the story of the primitive Church, 

j 

iwith the very involved background of syncretistic influences which 

i 

shaped its organization and early growth. 

| Since the order of deaconess existed from New Testament times, 

! i 

i its development has been followed from the Greek establishment into 

i | 

jEurope, over to the British Isles, and at length to America. This is 
j 'without doubt the most persistent role of women in the Church, although 


i 

! 

i 
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I rather than developing significantly it diminished as well as increased 

| ; 

! according to the sociological background of its environment, and the 
theology of its ecclesiastical setting, 
i It was noted that some of the rulings of the Apostle Paul to the 

t 

j young church of his missionary journeys have been reiterated over the 

i 

centuries as proof texts, especially concerning the position of women. 
For example, Paul realized it would be desirable for them to "keep 
j silence" in the house gatherings at Corinth, where much discussion and 
even ecstatic utterances were apt to cause an overabundance of confu¬ 
sion. If they wished to learn about his new teachings they were to ask 
Itheir husbands who would have been previously instructed at the syna- 

f j 

gogues, since Paul made it a habit to go to such as soon as he reached 
a new field of endeavor. Moreover, to avoid criticism from the uncon¬ 
verted, women were to cover their hair, "because of the angels." It is 
doubtful that such a reason would influence head coverings in churches 
I today. 

j On the other side of the picture, it might be well to recall 

! 

ithat before the beginnings of the early Church, women would have had no j 

! ! 

place or standing in religious meetings at all; certainly not in syna- 

[ 

1 

jgogues which were for the men and boys, although women might look on 

jfrom an upper gallery if kept discreetly out of sight. With the coming 

i ; 

j jof the Christian Church, this changed; in Christ there were no distinc- 

| j 
j i 

I ;tions. All precedents set by Paul encouraged the participation of 

| | 

[women as well as men; that was one of the new freedoms received with 

i i 

jthe coming of Christianity, in marked contrast to previous pagan cus- 
! jtoms. The insistence upon dignified order was another improvement over 
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| i 

j the more careless and often riotous behavior of Gentile worship, and no 

i 

i i 

j doubt showed the influence of the Stoic school at Tarsus, combined with 

j ; 

I Paul's strict Pharisaic background. Theirs was "freedom within the 

j 

; law." But the law was one of love, as is evident from the oft-quoted j 

words of I Corinthians 13:13. If Paul improved standards of conduct, 
he also set the highest ideal for the spiritual motivation of all 
behavior. 

This type of teaching seems all the more remarkable when one 
considers that Paul had not come under the direct influence of the per¬ 
sonality of Jesus. Doubtless he would know much of this, however, as 
the other apostles tried to describe the effect of the Master's deep 
compassion. For it is in the Gospel stories concerning Jesus' attitude 
toward women that we find the highest honor, based upon complete under- 

j standing, paid to them. Even when Jesus met sinners, whether men or 

i | 

women, he respected their personalities as children of God, and poten¬ 
tial worthy members of the Kingdom. This regard for the individual is 

j 

jparamount; if a person did not live up to his high estate he was restored 

I | 

j ito health. But at the same time he was reminded to "sin no more," in 

i i 
. ! 

J iorder not to destroy the image of God in which he had been created. 

i | 

I j 

j Jesus spent as much time in teaching an outcast woman of Samaria, 

I I 

j !in broad daylight, about worshiping in spirit and truth, as he did in 

! jinstructing Nicodemus, who came by night. This Ruler of the Jews did 

| | 

i jnot honor Jesus by his stealthy visit of curiosity. But Jesus could 
| respect the concealed spirit of God in the Samaritan woman, and took 

I 

the trouble to restore it by his concerned wisdom and love for humanity, 
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He was always lavish in praise for women who were earnest in 

1 their search for truth, or generously dedicated to the service of God. 

| 

| Even sinners were not condemned but pitied for this common condition of 

i 

| ignorance rather than intent; such were always restored to a renewed 
1 life of wholeness, women as well as men, without any double standard, 

i 

| but as erring children welcomed back to a Father's love. 

It was upon such teaching and precedent that the Christian Church 
I was established. Proof texts in the Gospels which devaluate women, or 
men, with the exception of the hypocritical, would be hard to find. 

In the period of the Apostolic and Church Fathers, women were 
still very much in evidence for all kinds of service. This is witnessed 
by stories of early martyrdom and the heroic deeds which set patterns 
of good works, such as the establishment of hospitals and orphanages, 

; or schools for Bible instruction visited and guided by the great 

i 

scholars of the time. Vork such as this often culminated in, or was 

i 

■ 

!included under the Order of Deaconesses. 

This had existed from the beginning actually, when the earliest 

I 

organization by the apostles set aside certain men for serving Gentile 

| 

iwidows, a function considered less important undoubtedly than that of 
traveling missionaries or overseers. Deacons might indeed rise to 

I j 

! jhigher esteem, especially if gifted with oratory. They might then even 

j i 

| |attend leadership consultations, while their wives would presumably 

I i 

i | 

,carry on the ministrations at home. 

I | It is not difficult to imagine the practical servant pattern set 

! i 

j jby Jesus becoming more and more symbolic for brotherly concern in gen- 
i eral, until it drifted into a kind of nebulous emotionalism, a tendency 
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I toward mysticism or ascetic personal sacrifice on the part of monk or 

I : 

I 

i hermit. 

I i 

i 

Of seclusion for women, however, little is heard, in the early 

t 

i 

t 

| stages of the Church. Apparently they were too busy maintaining the 

t 1 
1 

j practical work load to take time out for contemplation. The practical 

! 

j pattern of Martha or Dorcas usually prevails over that of Mary. Like 
the mother of Jesus, however, they must have often pondered many things 

t 

| in their hearts, as their hands were employed with the chores. 

Although such routine would not lead to prophetic promotion, it 
might result in the organization of their sisters for similar good works, 
At all events, the Order of Deaconess became and remained sui generis , 
a one-way road to assorted service, leaving heads of households free 
for the more important intellectual pursuits. 

\ 

In this predestined cul de sac , however, there was one happy 
loophole, leading to freedom from familial routine, although it is 
jdoubtful if the later "Sisters of Mercy" would have contemplated such a 
jchange as an escape into adventure. But when cobbler Carey of England 

j j 

[ : 

i jtook seriously the commission to "go into all the world" with the 

I i 

j Gospel, centuries later, he reopened doors of spiritual imagination for 

i ; 

! |women as well as for men. Anyone could obey this command. In fact, it 

i ! 

! ; 

j !was obligatory, touching with divine compulsion hearts of many con- 

! ; 

scientious Christians included in that great assortment of humanity 

! ! 

j jknown as "the priesthood of all believers." 

; j 

! In the meanwhile, missionary movements were developing in the 

! | 

more settled sections of the United States, as they had been in England 
and on the Continent. With the movement of pioneers "to the West". . 
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j there were many "Bible-toters" concerned about taking their religion 

j 

; with them into new and hostile territories, especially for the sake of 

i : 

j the rising generation. 

These also had another concern. They had doubtless heard of the 

l 

I enthusiastic English cobbler who had by dint of great perseverence 

j 

j finally inspired the formation of the London Missionary Society by em- 

i 

i 

i barking upon the unimaginable adventure of obeying the last commandment 
' of the Lord, and had taken the Gospel all the way to heathen India, in 

| the latter part of the eighteenth century. This was something they 

I 

j could understand, being courageous adventurers themselves, and having 

I lately been exposed to the contagion of a more vital form of evangelism. 

i 

j A group of students at Williams College, in Massachusetts, 

decided to follow this inspired example also, as the most compelling 

; manner of spreading the Kingdom of God throughout the world. Resulting 

I 

’ 

from their determination, there was founded at Boston, in 1810, as a 
ijoint enterprise of Presbyterians and Congregationalists, the famous 

jAmerican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. As soon as the 

| 

dedicated young men had completed seminary training at Andover Theolo- 

! I 

| jgical School, they set out with their equally sacrificial brides for 

j ! 

j what was then,literally, the "ends of the earth." 

Such efforts were built upon foundations of stirring eighteenth 

| 'century preaching in the United States by Calvinist George Whitefield 

i i 

j and Methodist John Wesley from England, who added great impetus to an 

| i 

j (indigenous phenomenon known as the "Great Awakening." This had ini- 

i i 

tially been sparked by the quietly erudite but potent sermonic warnings 

i 

j of an ascetic Tale divine, Jonathan Edwards of western Massachusetts. 
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! 


I 

I 

i 


i 

! 


j 

i 

! 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

s 

! 

i 


That was in the early 1740's. But it was the prelude to a mounting tide 
of evangelism which seemed to be sweeping the entire earth, ebbing and 
flowing for a full century and a half, and eventuating, before it had 
completely exhausted its force, in numberless "Volunteer Societies," 
for the moral and spiritual uplift of humanity at home or abroad. 

The most successful of these, as also the most inclusive, beyond 
a doubt, were the "Y" and student groups, forming with the ever- 
persistent and far-flung work of missions the life-blood of an incipient 
ecumenical movement. The latter after various sporadic starts on "the 
field" or back home, had its definite beginning in the great World 
Missionary Meeting at Edinburgh, in 1910, when Christians from many 
denominations rejoiced in each other's fellowship, and in planning 
together exciting strategies for the future. 

Other prospective gatherings having been suddenly and rudely 
'interrupted by the advent of World War I, the leaders came together 
iagain in 1925 at Stockholm, calling their conference one on "Life and 
iWork." This was followed, two years later, by another on "Faith and 

S 

t 

torder," at Lausanne, Switzerland. These two trends, then, on the prac- 

j 

tical procedures of service together with theological and ecclesiastical 
ifoundations, formed the World Council of Churches. It was constituted 

i 

I at its First General Assembly, three years after World War II, at 

i 

iAmsterdam, in August of 1948. 

I 

Although women were far from becoming "silent partners" on mis- 

I 

jsion fields, they were decidedly overshadowed by eminent scholars who 

I 

iheld the reins of leadership and made up decision-forming bodies for 
[future structures and policies. Such was the ninety-member Central 
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' Committee of the World Council, its Executive body, and the six distin- 

j 

| guished international and interdenominational Presidents, 

i i 

There were, however, a few notable exceptions to this state of 

! 

| affairs, even at Amsterdam. For example, there was the hard-working 
\ head of Women's Work for the Baptists, a denomination which had recog¬ 
nized feminine potential from its earliest history in New England. 

| Mrs. Leslie E. Swain was one of the few women to grace the podium, as 

i 

i 

j she was likewise the only one on the Executive Committee. Then there 

i 

! was the refreshingly down-to-earth address by Mrs. Douglas Horton, 

j . 

former President of Wellesley, a college in Massachusetts noted for 
international graduates as well as for sprightly Waves. 

Preeminently, there was Sarah Chakko, Syrian Orthodox President 
of the Isabella Thoburn College at Lucknow, which was the product of a 
i former gallant Methodist missionary by that name. 

In preparation for the Amsterdam meeting, a study had been made 
on the basis of several hundred questionnaires sent to fifty-eight 
jcountries, concerning "The Life and Work of Women in the Church." 

I 

I 

j iMiss Chakko gave an impressive report of this at a plenary session of 
the Assembly. She also served as the very capable chairman of the 
i jwomen's study panel, a group made up of some of the world's most capable 

| j 

iwomen in the field of religion. The report made such a fine impression 
jas representing something very important that a commission was set up 

| jfor its continuation. It was suggested, moreover, that the title be 

j | 

jenlarged to become "The Cooperation of Men and Women in Church and 
i iSociety." 


i 
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i 

j 

This was reported on, again most favorably, at the Second AssembLy 

j | 

of the World Council in Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. After that the 
'Commission became one of the regular Study Departments of the World 
| Council, so that at the New Delhi Assembly, 1961, its title was again 

i 

} changed, this time to include the family as basic to social well-being. 

j 

| Now it was "The Department on Cooperation of Men and Women in Church, 

j Home and Society." 

j 

| Miss Chakko, who had been elected to fill out the unexpired 

i 

! presidential terra of Dr. Chao of China, when he felt obliged to resign 
in 1951, due to Communist difficulties, passed away early in 1954, to 
the great sorrow of all attending the Evanston Assembly that summer. 

Dr. Madeleine Barot of Paris, a member of the World Council staff, was 
selected to head the new Department of Cooperation. 

f 

j This had by now grown into considerable importance, especially 

i ; 

( ! 

1 

'after the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
[Churches joined forces at New Delhi. Quite apparently, the Cooperation 

i 

jof Men and Women was essential for the entire work of the enlarged 

I I 

S (Council, since it dealt with the Christian home as well as with the i 

l 7 I 

! ‘ | 

' iChurch and with Society in general. It was, therefore, necessarily 

) I 

I j 

| jbasic in every country on the globe. 

; | Such social relationships were recognized as spreading from the 

| [primary unit of the family, centered in the parental couple, on into 

i i 

; Ithe community and the world, in a widening circle of cooperative fellow¬ 
ship establishing solid foundations for true ecumenicity. It would seen, 
j jthen, that the role of women was becoming established upon a firm basis 

at last. 

j 

| 

j 

I 
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! Dr. Lukas Vischer, former Research Secretary for the Department 

| : 

| ,on Faith and Order, which he now heads, in speaking about the problem 

! 

i 

| of ordination for women, raised the fundamental question as to whether 

: the life of the Church adequately reflected the great truth that in 

j Christ there is neither male nor female, asking if the time had not 

i 

I 

j come for women to be allowed to assume as responsible functions for 

l 

i 

J Christian service as those of men. Many churches had long since settled 
this matter, but the more liturgical still held to traditional forms. 

! Even the Roman Catholic Church, since its four sessions of Vatican II, 
had greatly liberalized its attitude with regard to orders for women. 

The Assembly at Uppsala, in July 1968, will no doubt produce 

i 

many surprises, both on the part of Protestant delegates and Roman 
Catholic observers, with its joint committee which has been busy ironing 
out many difficulties, and the various proposed mergers between differ¬ 
ent denominations in the British Isles, America, and many other areas of 
ithe world. 

i 

; In the meanwhile, remarkable demonstrations of the ability of 

jwomen have been witnessed, especially issuing from the so-called "Young- 

i 

1 

■er Churches." Women from India have in particular played prominent and 
Ipraiseworthy roles, in national and international leadership, not only 

! i 

[through the World Council but also through their own governments, and 

•especially in the United Nations which has so much in common with all 

! 

[other constructive world organizations. 

I 

One outstanding example of this was Mme. Pandit, who was inspired | 

j j 

iby the "Soul Force" or strength of truth and love of Mahatma Gandhi, to j 

j 1 

' » 

work for the freedom and equality of even the "Untouchables" in their j 
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j country, and for the underprivileged in South Africa. With her brother, 

j ; 

j lawyer Jawarhalal Nehru, who became free India's first Prime Minister, 

i 

I ! 

{ and with her cultured husband, she was able to accomplish much for the 

j 

j uneducated and undernourished, especially for the children. Such ideals 
j were carried to the world's highest tribunal, when Mme. Pandit became 
the first, and only, woman President of the General Assembly, in 1953. 

Another member of this remarkable family is Nehru's daughter, 
Indira Gandhi, who followed in her father's footsteps as Prime Minister. 
These are outstanding examples of great ability and dedication to the 

r t 

highest principles, as was Sarah Chakko in her service at the Isabella 
Thoburn College at Lucknow University, and in her presidency of the 
! World Council of Churches. She, too, was the first and only woman to be 
j a leader of this great ecumenical body. But such opportunities for 
j women, assuming their worthiest role, seem to have come to an end, for 

i 

the present at least. 

In the meanwhile, the unbelievable All Africa Conference of 
Churches, under the outstanding guidance of Madeleine Barot was held 
in 1963 at Kampala, Uganda. Judging from the reports of its success, 

• |there should be more capable new leadership coming from the "Younger 

i ■ 

i iChurches" of that continent, as well as from all of Asia. Here, 

! ! 

I i 

!Dr. Ivy Chou, of China, a product of missions, of the World Christian 

! i 

| |Youth movement, and seminary training in America, has carried light to 

j i 

j jthe Southeast Islands, where she is principal of the Methodist Theolo¬ 
gical School at Sarawak, Borneo. 

| It has been suggested that such new Christian growth, the product 

of missionary work, will one day encircle the globe, and perhaps even 
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return to re-evangelize the parent organizations which started them on 
their way. Be that as it may, it is quite certain that in days ahead 
many new and exciting types of Christian work will be undertaken, by 
j both men and women who, by cooperation rather than by competition, will 
j graduate into greatly varied roles of service, in the ecumenical move- 
ment "throughout the whole wide earth." 


i j 
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